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CHAPTER I. 
I will be very kind and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringing up. 
Shakespeare, 
Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
surely you'll grow double ; 
Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks: 
hy all this toil and trouble? Wordsworth. 

True brought its many wondrous changes to the 
sharming little town of Cly, as it had brought to 
‘many other old-time places; but neither tho finger 
of time nor the hand of man wrought any change in 
one particular spot, and this particular spot was 
Rook Farm, a quaint old homestead standing amidst 
its surrounding broad acres, like a glorious relic of 
‘old times,’’ unscathed amidst the destruction of 
modern improvements. 

There was a rustic beauty about Rook Farm that, 
like most of the few remaining old-time places, had 
its charm of attraction that no one could more fully 
appreciate than its rough-handed, generous-hearted 
owner. 

Its owner, Peter Darian, was born in the old home- 
stead, as his father had been born here before him. 
He was of simple habits, with a simple, untaught 
mind, and what it lacked in cultivation it made up 
in honesty of thought. His purpose in life was not 
agreat one. His ambition did not exceed his cir- 
cumstances. He was proud of his farm, proud of 
his cattle and live stock, proud of his wife, and proud 
of his daughter Anne; and there was something to 
be proud of in her, even had she belonged to one in- 
finitely his superior. 

“There is only one beanty in Cly, mother, and for 
many miles ont of Cly,’” he had often said, when 
Seated, pipe in mouth, in the large chimney corner, 
“and that’s our Anne, eh ?” k 

Mrs. Darian always answered him with a smile, 
and when she smiled the sunlight of her unclouded 

life wonld burst in full brilliancy over her face and 
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chase away the grave air that matronly care had 
stamped upon it. 

The large arm-chair in the old chimney corner was 
vacant on this particular evening, and the great sit- 
ting-room of Rook Farm, with its cumbrous furni- 
ture, and wooden walls, almost bare but for a few 
family portraits and fewer ruralistic scenes that 
hung upon them, seemed vacant too, in spite of the 
=, who were seated around an immense 

e. 

There was a young man with light-brown hair. 

hazel eyes and sunburnt complexion, seated at one 
end of the table; there was a young man with fair 
hair, dark-blue eyes, ruddy face and gigantic limbs, 
seated near him ; there was a handsome, buxom wo- 
man, with a placid, contented face, large light eyes 
and handsome nose and mouth, seated opposite 
them, and from time to time she watched them with 
a glance of tender affection and a pride that only a 
mother knows, though they were not both her own 
song. 
The young man with the light-brown hair and 
hazel eyes was Sidney Cardiff, the only remaining 
branch of Mrs. Darian’s family, her brother’s only 
son, and if she did not love him more than her own 
son, she spoiled and petted him as much as she 
spoiled and petted Anne. 

“ Poor child, heis alone in the world but for Peter 
and me, and he must not be made to feel that his 
parentless position is a painful one,” Mrs. Darian 
had said, when she took to her arms the bright-eyed 
boy left alone so young, but not quite unprovided 
for. 


Mrs. Darian’s brother had held a good position in 
the legal profession, and but for having died soearly 
in life would have, no doubt, amassed by hard work 
and care a very neat independency for his old age, 
eo ape sufficient to start his son well in the 
world. 

Sidney showed in a very early stage of his boy- 
hood an anxious desire for learning, and gave pro- 
mise of being singularly intelligent, if not talented. 
But from the force of such long association as his 





with agricultural labour, he was content to work on 
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the farm with his cousin Will Darian, the gigantic 

young man with fair hair and darx-piue eyes, until 

the farmer sent his daughter to a first-class school, 

and then the boy’s slumbering thirst for knowledge 

had to be slaked; so the farmer’s son and Sidney 

— up the spade for the pen and the plough for 
ooks. 

* Anne will be alady,” he said, “and I won’t be al- 
ways a big dunce with nothing better to do than farm 
labour,” and Peter Darian, knowing the impetuous, 
wilful nature of the spoiled boy, thought it politic 
to despatch him at once to a fitting tutor, and tho 
fitting tutor selected was Doctor Summer, an old 
man of letters, and no meen share of knowledge. 
both in science and the classics, and so Sydney 
went through a course of studies that in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred would prove to be use- 
less to one in his station of life. 

It was nearly three years now since Anne had been 
sent to the ‘* Classical Academy” of Madame Mar- 
ville, and it seemed three years of deepening shadow 
to gentle Mrs. Darian. When the farmer had sug- 
gested such an establishment as Madame Marville’s 
Mrs. Darien had said : 

“ Be careful, Peter, what you do. Remember, to 
educate your children is one thing, to have them 
taught high and false notions is another. I almost 
a would consent to have Anne brought up 

ere.” 

Our Anno is a real lady, wife,” was the farmer’s 
retort, ‘and much too high-minded for a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

“But she is @ farmer’s daughter, Peter; our 
daughter.” 

“What of that, mother ?” and he had laughed at 
Mrs. Darian’s gravely-spoken words. ‘“ I amricher 
ky far than many of the gentry round about here, 
and my daughtershall bea lady. We have drudged 
our lives away for our children, and let them reap 
the benefit now.” 

It was no use talking to the farmer. He had made 
up his mind, and only looked upon his wife’a caution 
as theidle fears of a woman whose mind wou!d, in 





his idea, be naturally prejudiced against the advan- 
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tages of a first-class education. So Anne was packed 
off to Madame Marville. ; 

The first three years.soon slippéd.away, and Sid- 
ney met his sweet cousin but seldom ; often enough, 
though, for them to discover how each was improv- 
ing; often enough for them to exchange the pure 
love:vows, so readily moulded in young hearts. 

Perhaps Sidney was thinking of her now, as hesat 
moodily staring at an open book of drawing-paper, 
in which he had with a black-lead pencil been 
executing-some outline drawing. .. His. cousin Will, 
sitting and smoking his pipe, watched him like a 
man who has nothing on earth to disturb the quiet 
of his mind, or shatter the peace of the present mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Darian, silent at her work, kept stealing a 
glance at the two handsomo fellows, and she spoke 
at last. 

“Sidney,” said she, “I think you sit too much 
over those books. What are you drawing now f” 

Sidney Cardiff raised his head slowly, and fixed 
his fine hazel eyes upon the speaker. There was @ 
shade of weariness upon his face as though his 
mind, in its conquered restlessness, had been dwell- 
ing upon other things far more distant than his 
pencil or sketch-book, 


mistress, will forget me, not altogether, perhaps, 


only think with annoyance of ‘tha time when we 
romped about this great room. I have always been, 
as it were, Will, taught to love and reverence Anne; 
she has always been my guiding star. Ifever fT 
thought of doing wrong in my unruly moments I have 
seen her sweet face. before meand fancied I could 
hear her recalling me to thishome. When Anne is 
different. to me to what she has been the world 
will never be the same—the sun will never seem to 
shine so brightly.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken like this. 
Brought up in the unsophisticated way he had 
been until his education commenced, there had been 
nothing to bring down a shadow of care upon him; 
Mrs. Darianat least had thought so, and she wondered 
athim now—there was so much earnest pathos in his 
words that they went straight to her heart; she 
locked at him reflectively; he had seldom looked 
more handsome in her eyes than he did now, though 
he was always a handsome, manly fellow. He was 
not more than nineteen, though he looked older; 
Will, a’year younger, looked older still. 

“What's Madame ille’s schooling to do'with 
Anne loving you or me either ?”’ Will Darian said, 


“T scarcely know, aunt. Ihave been doing thie| or rather mbled; “‘can education or-beanty 
mechanically enough ; my thoughts were not with; make her than mother, who, to my think 
my work.” is better than Anne bya 

The young man with the dark blue eyes and} Hislove for his it made ; 
gigantic limbs rose lumberingly from his chair smd} ‘was true, 3. Darian with 
peeped over Sidney’s shoulder. His eyes expanded p@ of not it 


in wonder, and a smile broke over his great, saddy 


face. 

w — Miaking of comets else, —¥? ho said, 
in a ce that suggested a perpetual grambler, 
*‘ Why, mother, he’s got this room and everything 
in it plaimenough, yours, father’s, and my like~ 
ness. Blowed if I can tell how he does it, and 
that’s all about it.” 


“You could do it, Will, if you had #@fancy thet} evil 


way and would try,” Sidney said, smiling op inte 
his big cousin's face. 

“Could I?” said Will, doubtfully, glancing atfiis 
huge hand. “ Well, Lthink I should wanta 
as bigasa rake handle. Besides, what’sthe good 
if Tcould? I like that because it’s got mother and’ 
father’s face in it, but I don’t care for this sort of 
work as a rule,” 

Mrs. Darian had got up and gone over to Sid 
now. She peeped over his shoulder with her bene 
each side of his head, and drawing it back to her 
breast she kissed him. 

“Why have you that vacant chair between me 
and your uncle ?” she asked, with a simile that 
plainly told that she expected butone answer, 

“Why can’t you see, mother ?” said gigantie Will, 
still staring at the well-executed sketch, that showed 
plenty of the power of untaught genius ; “ that’s 
for Anne, but Sid’s afraid she’s changed at Madame 
Marville’s, and won’t trust a likeness from memory. 
Eh, Sid ?” 

A little extra colour stole into Sidney’s cheeks, 
and he laughed. 

“Your bump of perception is daily developing,”’ 
he answered, 

“ Well, so it is,” replied Will, who would not be 
putdown. But he alluded to the picture, not the 
bump of perception. ‘* You’re always drawing 
Anne’s face; not that I know why you should. I 
never saw anything so very uncommon in it; for 
my part, I think Kate Linn quite as pretty. I 
don’t understand it myself.’ 

“Don't you, Will? Well, there are times when I 
remember I am not her brother; and when I do 
allow my thoughts to dwell upon that, I seem to 
love her all the more.” 

**Pooh!”’ grunted the unsentimental Will; “I 
don’t sce that can make any difference.” 

‘““No,” responded Sidney, gravely; ‘‘ that is be- 
cause you are her brother—I wish I were too.” 

He said that a little sadly, and with « little sigh. 

* Why, my child ¢’”’ asked Mrs, Darian, kindly. 

“Because then she would love me always the 
same,” he answered, frankly. 

He closed the book as he spoke, and the farmer’s 
wife went back to her seat then, while Will resumed 
his former position, which was far more easy than 
elegant. 

“Who said Anne didn’t love you ?” he asked, re- 
filling his pipe, ramming his huge finger down the 
bowl; “whotold you? What made you think so, 
I should like to know.” 

And withdrawing his finger from his pipe, he 
closed his hand with great significance, for he was 
always very emphatic when he said ‘1 should like 
to know.” 

“No one told me, my dear Will,’”’ answered Sid- 
ney, and he glanced with much affection towards 
the gigantic young yeoman.. “I speak, compelled 
to do so by asort of inner voice—a whispering in 
ny heart that urges meon to confess my fears. A 
presentiment is upon me that the time is rapidly 
coming when Anne, made proud and ambitious by 


the misplaced teaching of that fashionable school. 
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“T hope not,’”! Sidney, bot kis 
moval te pH pay san Dat 
know the di ion makes in i 
Will. Iwas ‘to work on the farm” 

F , but la hate it ; I feel restless and) 
fe my mind, that I want to 


t 
things and cam’t—and so I’m lazy, and 
return aunt gets forall that she has done 
could almost eurse the impt ; 
a all the knowledge could from every wale 
source, 

“You must nob accuse” If of being 
Sidney, my dear,” ames ~E. sep 
stes; you know not what 
fate may have in store for you. Make the proper 
ase of your intellect and education—thank Heavem 
that you are as you are, and endeavour to distin- 
guish yourself in this great world where there is so 
much room for a brave and honest heart and up- 
right mind. You can never be lazy while you study 
as hardasyou do. Qh, my dear, may you never be 
worse in yourself, and you, at least, will add no 
gray hairs to those already stealing upon me.” 

There was a silence now, Will staring moodily 

into the fire, smoked on, never saying a word, and 
Mrs. Darian continued her needlework, sinking 
deeper into uneasy meditation at every few stitches, 
trying with a mother’s apprehension to peer into 
the vista of the future, for Sidney’s: words had 
touched a secret fear of hers—a fear that what had 
been done for her daughter, though done for the 
best, might prove a fatal step-in their hitherto 
tranquil path of life. 
Anne was coming home on three wéeks’ leave, 
though Farmer Darian had partly made up his mind 
to keep her at home now for good, he had gone to 
fetch her, taking with him Tommy, his youngest 
boy, and Mrs. Darian was awaiting his return. 

‘*Hullo!” said William, starting suddenly up. 
** Here’s father !’’ 

And he hastened out of the farm-house as a wags 
gonette and pair drove up to the door. 

Farmer Darian always drove a waggonette and 
pair when he went to see Anne at the fashionable 
school. His tastes were far more these of # good 
old English country gentleman than a farmer; and 
he was well off enough to indulge in them. Hesaw 
his son émerge from the doorway, and greeted him 
cheerily, 

* Well, Will, can’t you see me?” asked a sweet 
voice, and Will, looking up, saw by the light of the 
lamps his sister’s sweeter face. 

“Come along, ladybird,” he said, lifting her out 
of the waggonette, and carrying her into the house, 
where he held her up like a baby and laughed in her 
face at her struggles and her blushes. 

* Anne, my darling !’’ 

“ Ah, mamma dear !’’ cried Anne, when at last re- 
leased ; ‘‘I have saved all these for you;’’ and in 
that minute she lay in her mother’s arms she gave 
her as many kisses as there were seconds in that 
minute, 

Sidney, who now stood up, watched her with an 
envious glow on his checks andasparkle in his eyes 








but she will only remember me 4s @ cousin, and will 






Shé turned #6 him af last. 

“‘How’s dear Sid,” she said) laughing like the 
great wayward schoolgirl she was, anid she ran into 
his arms to kiss him as she had done of old. “ Why, 
what @man you grow, Sidney!” 

“Do Ff” he'answered, compelled to notice with 
what a degree of pride she spoke; “and you grow 
quite a woman, Anne, and.very lovely.’ a 

“Tut, come, comé!”’ cried bluff Peter Darian. 
‘* None of that, it’s all nonsense ; don’t you: believe 
him, my pet, don’t believe him.” 

The old arm-chair by the big chimney corner was 
filled then, and by a fine specimen of English flesh 
and blood too. Mrs, Darian sat near her husband, 
and between was a chair as there was in Sidney's 
outline sketch. Anne filled that chair now, and 
Sidney watching her with @ sort of half-moody ad. 
miration aad reflection, took up his’ pencil mecha- 
n ieee his sketch-book, and slowly letting 
his head at spon oes Fy his left wed, be 
com) tare thatyalas! theroality of whi 
would be aie se 


Anne, to’the amusement of 
hue parte otegd hin, aud Wondered ot Wt 
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was by his side before he could 
rise; she éver his shoulder; and lie would 
upon 


the book but she ‘hand up 
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an said, gently... “We strsagely his daughter had changed and with no 
) @pparent cause, and he abruptly broke the stillness 





CHAPTER ff. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire, 


Shakespeare, 
Oswot those blank one 80 ae occur 
any ‘ reason upon the party 
tight have had a painful dura- 
Darian been a more sensitive and 
man, But he scarcely noticed how 


phony serge (after the fashion of the proverbial 
ing Cole) his pipe and his slippers, deferring the 
glass till after supper, and leaving the said King 
Cole’s musical party outof the category altogether. 
His pipe and slippers were produced by Master 
Tommy, who scemed in desperate haste to outshine 
his brother Will in proportion, being now over five 
feet seven, and alittle under thirteen years of age. 

Tommy was a baby-faced edition of his father, 
with cheeks like painted dumplings, and his eyes 
danced gleefully’ behind a number of diminutive 
rolls of fat whenever he laughed, and as he often 
laughed, it took very little to set Tommy off. He 
was of a very affectionate nature, a virtue that was 
strongly mingled with a full-developed organ of mis- 
chief, so that one scarcely more eounter- 
balanced the other. j 

Tommy had a reverence for his sister, whom he 
looked upon as quite # lady. He was in awe of 
Sidney ; Sidney was something so far above tle 
ordinary stamp of young men that Tommy began 
to feel a sort of hero worship for him. 

Tommy played practical jokes upon his elder 
brother, pelted him with ‘windfalls,’ filled his 
beaver with turnips, and placed it in the dark corner 
of a room, so that when Will went to lift the hat up 
by the brim the crown and turnips would come igno- 
miniously to the ground. In most cases Tommy was 
never at hand when the climax came, and so could 
fully enjoy the result of his mischicf ; but often, in 
the midst of his highest state of glee, he would run 
up against Sidney, whose grave, thoughtful face 
was a constant warning to him, and kept him very 
much in check. Yet the lad’s love for his cousin 
was almost idolatry, and neither knew its strength 

et. 
. Anne had gone back to her place, and Sidney 
watched her—watched her as if she was a living 
problem, on which his whole soul was concentrated 
in solving. If she was grave or ‘silent for one in- 
stant, it was the instant when he spoke to her, 

Mrs. Darian and gigantic Will peresived it, as he 
did, but they were too wise to make any comment. 

If there was a change in the fair beauty—and tirey 
felt that.there was, and one that cast uponthem the 
shadow of pain—they did not like to‘aeknowledge it 
to each other, 

Anne had been the sunlight, the life of the old 
homestead. 
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Sidney, crushing back the ve misgiving in his 
heart, was content to sit and listen to the beautiful 
girl’s lively gossip and merry laugh. 

Anne looked surpassingly lovely now, dressed as 
she was according to the tastes of Madame Mar- 
ville and the dictates of fashion; she looked every 
inch a lady; and she was a lady by instinct, by de- 
sire—too much so, Sidney thought. He was glad 
when the supper ended, and for one minute he was 
- alone with Anne before the family retired to 
rest. 

“ Won't you stay a minute, Anne ?”’ he said, with 
so much gentleness in his wistful request, that a 
crimson flush stole over her cheeks, and she looked 
at him in silence. 

“Why do you ‘try to avoid me, Anne ?”’ he went 
on, detaining her, for she would have followed her 
mother. “‘Have you not one little word for me 
alone, not a word asof old? Don’t be avgry, Anne, 
pet. Don’t turn away.” 

“Oh, pray do not detain me now, Sidney. It is so 
unkind ef you. You know I'm tired after my 
journey. Please let me go after mother,” 

She was sorry then for what she said, and the 
way in which she had said it. Sidney flushed to the 
temples, and his eyes filled with tears; he was 
mentally wounded, and she saw it; but he had a 
proud soul, and, half angry with himself, stricken 
by her words, he turned away and left her. No 
word escaped him then. Anne instinctively said 
“Good-night,” but there was no answer. He went 


to his room and to his bed with so much agony at 
his heart that his eyes never closed in sleep that 
night, for the peace of his. soul was gone. 

* 


Alone in the sacred precincts of her own chamber, 
Anne lost much of her schoolgirl gaiety ; a quiet, 
that sat ill upon her, composed her beautiful face, 
and the same slight shadow that had sat upon her 
brow when she read the line beneath Sidney’s pic- 
ture came again now, 

“Have you no little word for me, Anne?” came 
back upon her ears as though the balmy night air 
was whispering them in gent’e imitation of Sidney’s 
voice. She thought of his pained face, and the 
splendid hazel eyes filled with tears. Young, but 
brave and manly, she knew it wouid take much to 
fill her cousin’s breast with visible emotion, and she 
experienced one pang of reproach, Perhaps it was 
only one, for while it stole upon her, her hand closed 
upon a small, crumpled, scented missive, that lay 
concealed in her breast, and she drew it cut gently, 
tenderly, as if it were a treasure too dear for her, too 
rare for earth, 

Going near the light of the lamp, she read the 
missive over to herself, drinking in each word, re- 
peating each word in an almost inaudible whisper. 

“My own darling Anne, try; do, my dearést pet, 
try,and think more kindly of me. I almost fancy, 
since the night that you got the confession from me 
that Iam heir to an earldom you have seemed to care 
for me less ; you say you shall leave madame in a 
few days; then tell me when you ate going home. I 
suspect and think that not even your request for 
me to keep away could prevent me following you 
there. I have told you even now I'am my own 
master ; and, my love, as there are stars in Heaven, 
I vow my love for you can never fade. You have 
spoken ere now bitterly of your lot in life. Deem 
not that, even if you dwelt in a cottage, that you 
would or ever could be less dear to me. But for 
your earnest desire that I should never nake known, 
or at least not yet, make known my love, I would 
seck your parents, and lay before them the heart, 
pure in its love for you as a diamond is from ore, 
that is now at your feet for you to take up in ten- 
derness or spurn and crush. Do I still plead in 
vain? Write me No to that, and let me remain 
ever, Your devoted slave, ARTHUR.” 

Such a letter in the hands of any one but a school- 
girl, and written by any one buta young man under 
age, would have been a subject of ridicule. Changed 
as the three years’ schooling had made Anne, it had 
not entirely obliterated all the simple feeling 
Her exclusively to her unsophisticated child- 

ood. s 


“Poor Arthur,” she murmured, and she sighed 
then, “ what can I say? What would my parents say 
if they knew it? and his toc?” 

She had read and heard of cases where 
noblemen had ignominiously been prevented, even 
at the very altar, making a mésalliance. He had 
hever mentiored his family to her. Had he any? 
was a frequent thought. She knew he was the son 
of an earl, and she knew him as Arthur—Viscount 
Something. His father’s name she had never. heard 

im mention. 

Many a happy stolen interview she had spent with 
him, and they were hours of bliss, when she forgot 
the farm, her father and even Sidney. The viscount 
Was the kind of man to captivate young ladies of all 
ranks, There was not the manly, bright beauty 
about him that characterized Sidney. He was tall 
and slim, with a pale, delicate face and large, black 
‘yes; his hair, almost as black, added to the pale, 
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ness of his cheeks; his mouth was small, and the 
lips full and red, his nose sttaight and beautifully 
defined. at the nostrils, added more to the poetry of 
his countenance than its mere facile beauty. 

Anne, sitting by her bedside in dishabille, took 
from a secret pocket a small miniature, mounted in 
a plain gold locket, and while the memory of her 
meeting with the viscount erowded upon her, and of 
the words he had uttered while by her side, she fell 
to dreaming over the miniature, the tiny emblem of 
his pale, quiet face. 

But her dream swept with the swiftness of a sha- 
dow from place to place; no matter how much the 
fair beauty tried to control her fancy, it conjured up 
another face of which she had no miniatureand never 
wished to have a miniature of, the face of the earl; 
it was a sallow white, cold and hard as stone, and 
must have seen over forty years of selfish existence. 
The owner of that face had come upon her at Ma- 
dame Marville’s. The owner of that face had spoken 
with her, and the steel-like tone of his voice seemed 
never to have faded from her memory. She had 
learned he was the Earl of Dalyell. Now that she 
sat thinking of him—thinking even against her wish, 
the little cloud of perplexity came again upon her fair 
brow, and how much would that shadow have deep- 
ened and the perplexity increased could she have 
seen through the brick and stone walls that hid from 
her view the figure of her Arthur standing half 
sorrowful, half defiant before the austere form and 
stony face of the Earl of Dalyell? 

It was singular that the two men who had so occu- 
pied the thoughts of Anne should be now standing 
face to face. It was stranger still that these two 
men should be father and.son, and she should not 
know it; stranger still as she had met them both. 
But so it was, and one of those circumstances that 
are too strange not to-be true. Lord Arthur and his 
father had not\met long. The former had only ar- 


| rived about the time Anne was with her family. 


The difference of the meetings was singular. There 
were no happy faces to smile a glad welcome to 
Arthur, no glad voices to greet him home, nothin 
but the automaton-like servitors of his lordship, an 
ve silence and gloom of that most silent and gloomy 
house. 

He was formally announced to his father, and his 
father as formally returned in the most lordly man- 
nera lordly message to the effect that he was at 
present engaged with the Duke of Dabbercourt, 
an old parliamentary colleague; and the viscount 
had to await his lordship’s pleasure, and his lord- 
ship’s pleasure lasted a long time. 

en his lordship came into the room where his 
son waited, there was no smile on his face, no 
warmth in the pressure of his hand; his lordly mind, 
preoccupied by a vast scheme by which he intended 
to astound the Upper House and electrify the nation, 
could not be reduced, to participate in the trivial 
duties due to one’s kith and kin. 

“You did not write to say you were coming, Ar- 
thur,” and the man so great in his own pompous 
pace and vanity that the world was scarce fit for 

im to dwell upon elevated his deep black eyebrows, 
and then let them drop, as if the weight of the uni- 
verse was upon them. 

“T did not think it MK necessary, father,” an- 
swered Arthur, quietly, “1 thought this house was 
always open to me, I was born beneath its roof———” 

The earl stopped him by a wave of the large white 
hand, that had so often shaken in the face of the 
Speaker an ominous warning against attempting to 
put any motion of which he did not approve. 

‘Such a ppeeen is very well for a certain class of 
people, sir; from_you it is foolish. You are aware 
that often I am away from here, you have said you 
do not eare to come merely to visit the servants.” 

As though his voice had been frozen by the breath 
of winter, the words came icy cold. 

“T have not come to stay,” he would have said 
**father,”’ but the great black eyebrows had elevated 
and dropped under the weight of the aforesaid uni- 
verse when he last uttered the word, so he now sub- 
stituted, “your lordship is well aware that I never 
stay at the Hyde very long.” 

“You have but just left college. You have an in- 
come even during your minority of six.thousand a 
year, with a house in town, and it is very natural 
that you should try and see such life as will fit you 
for such a career as——”’ 

He would have added “ mine,” but the look of 
unfeigned abhorrence on Arthur’s pale, poetical 
face made him stop, and the universe weighed hea- 
vier than ever. 

‘* What career is there before me ?’”’ said Arthur, 
a ‘little vehemently. ‘‘I have no wish for vain 
glory, no ambition to shine in the House, to be pam- 
pered by a few toadies, and applauded by a deluded 
people for the miserable sham I play in professing 
to give-up my life and money for their sakes, while 
I, at the expense of every feeling of love and sym- 
pathy, fight for power, the wretched semblance of 
short-lived glory.” 

The large black eyes of the young man grew full 
of fire, then a pale flush of passion came into his 





cheeks, and the poetry of the face at once gave way 
to the wilder and more striking beauty of an uncon- 
trollable anger. 

“ Arthur, do you forget to whom you speak ?”” 

‘If I did I should speak otherwise,” he said, de- 
fiantly. 

“I fear, sir,” the earl said, rising, “that I shall 
be compelled to carry out my idea of us parting for 
ever. Itis hardly a year ago sinceI asked you to 
think of your future. I put no restrictions upon 
your actions, you went free, with everything in your 

ossession to enable you to shine in the world. Yow 

now that ae are the last representative of this: 
house, I asked you to keep up its pride and glory— 
what have you done? Nothing, nothing but waste 
your time idling about, spending your money upon 
poverty-stricken acquaintances, and dared to sull 
our name by making yourself intimate with a pac 
of schoolgirls.” 

“You seem to have been well informed of my ac- 
tions,” answered the youth. 

** Duty to you and myself compelled that I should 
be informed of your actions, and I consider that yow 
have basely betrayed the trust imposed upon you, 
and outraged my confidence. What if I had kept you 
under this roof, if I had watched your every action, 
and made you, as many other fathers make their 
sons—a slave to my will ?” 

“Tamafraid, my lord, you will find me ungrateful, 
selfish, headstrong, and all that. It is too late now 
to make me otherwise; and knowing that we never 
can agree, never have agreed, and never shall agree, 
I come to bid you a farewell, for I think it is best I 
should be left to my own resources; we are better 
apart.” 

me And so you have come to this conclusion,’” 
he said, at length. ‘It is singular, for I had 
perfectly made up my mind to inform you of the ne- 
cessity of mutual separation. Itis time, and I have 
just cause for the step. adame Marville kas 
written to me. She says that you have spent much 
of your time in the neighbourhood of her school, and 
that you seem to be allowing your affections to be 
entrapped by a village girl, and you bear my name.” 

‘** Pardon me, your lordship forgets that lately I 
have lived under another name. I inherit the 
Lerritage property. I henceforth use only that 
name. As to the village girl you talk of, I wonder 
Madame Marville, with her fashionable connection, 
should have them in her school; but that is neither 
here nor there. I should be glad to hear your lord- 
ship’s last injunctions.” 

“T intend to withdraw from you all protection 
and let you go your own way.” 

** You discard me, simply.” 

“< Vea. 

“That will not grieve me. I shall come into six- 
teen thousand a year in ten months; till then, two 
thousand will suffice. I hope, sir, you will not re- 
gret your determination.” 

“T never s You will remain here for the 
night ?” 

* No, I shall leave at once, my lord. This is only 
the termination that could be expected to such a 
life in such a home as mine. There is nothing more 
to be said. I wish you good-bye. When I darken 
the threshold of this house again it will be ”—after 
a short pause—“ when a cringing, servile set crowd 
round me, to receive me with the honours due to 
the master of the Hyde. Do not forget the pro- 
perty is entailed.” 

here was something almost like a menace in. 
those words, uttered in his quiet way, as he left the: 
presence of his father and his father’s home, per- 
haps for ever. 

“The property entailed,’”? mused his lordship, 
and such a shade came over his face as a fiend might: 
have assumed. “Sixteen thousand a year in the 
hands of an idiot, and he would dare to seck the most. 
lovely girl in Cly to help him squander what should 

Q——ee’? 

His musings passed off into indistinct mumblings, 
the sentence was completed only in thought. Ther 
deep black brows came down lower still, for the uni- 
verse weighed heavier, and the face remained like =» 
mask of stone. 


CHAPTER IItI. 
Still from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venonr 
flings. Byron 

Tue morning that followed Anne Darian’s arrival’ 
was a lovely one, and as soon as the sun was blazing” 
down upon the earth Anne was up and about. Will 
was already at work—not that there was actually 
any necessity for it. Mr. Darian had a philanthropic: 
soul, and knowing there were a number of labouring: 
men in the village that must be kept, he employed. 
as many as he could find work for. 

But Will was industrious by nature. He liked 
farm labour, and he not only superintended but as- 
sisted the men, and it almost might be said with 
truth that his labour hours were the happiest of his 
life. 
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“Well, ladybird,’ he said, kissing kh: ster, 
“what are you going to do to-day ?” 

“I scarcely know yet. I must go and s.v the 
Lynns, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, do,” said Will, with what his sister thought 
a strange glitter in his eyes; “‘and,I say, birdie, 
d’ye think you'll be able to get Kate to come over 
here with you, and stay to tea ?” 

Anne laughed mischievously. 

“‘ And does Miss Lynn come often now, Will ?” 

“No. Strikes me, birdie, you’re the only attrac- 
tion for her.”’ 

“Indeed! Now that is flattering, Will, for I 
never thought proud Kate Lynn would come all this 
distance for me.” 

“ Well, well,’’ answered good-natured Will, who 
was far too wise to argue with his sister. ‘‘ But you 
will go, won’t you? Go with Sid. Father’s gota 
letter from the squire, and—ah! here’s Sid. . Smelt 
the breakfast, old fellow, eh ?’’ 

“No,” answered Sidney, with even moro than his 
usual quietness. ‘ But I had a bad night’s rest, 
and did not feel inclined to get up at the usual hour.” 

Will Darian glanced at his sister, and there was 
a reproach in the glance. Anne looked for a mo- 
ment at Sidney’s handsome face, and a feeling of 
remorse for her behaviour the night before stole 
upon her, and with an impulse at once abrupt and 
uncontrollable she went to his side and took one of 
his hands in hers. 

“* Have you no word for me, Sidney? What have 
Idone? I wish I had never gone away.” 

Sidney almost started at those words. It was the 
first time the golden-haired beauty had ever uttered 
a regret as that was uttered. A shade came over 
the sunlit, downcast face when she spoke, and all 
the love that had found its source in childhood’s 
atfection came back to the young man then, and he 
drew her to his breast. 

“Sweet Anne,” he said, fervently, “if I have no 
words for you now, it is because I feel as if I cannot 
apeak as I think. You are so different to me now, 
Anne. I look upon you as almost a woman, and 
quite a lady. Ishould like to have a language all for 
you—a language that could emanate from the soul.’ 

* Dear, good Sidnoy, you were always like that to 
me, ad yet Iam only the daughter of a farmer. I 
fancy, Sidney, I must be a living cheat—a thing 
with the polish and glitter of gold and an interior of 
base dross.”’ 

‘**Anne,” he spoke almost severely, and looked 
full into the splendid brown eyes that wavered be- 
neath his glance, ‘‘ who has put these ideas into 
your head, taught you to speak contemptibly of the 
lesh and blood that you are part and portion of ?” 

‘‘Hush, Sidney. Do not speak to me like that. 
I cannot bear it. If my heart should stray into the 
wrong path, lead me back with kindness. Remem- 
ber, there is a love that kills as surely as cold 
cruelty.” 

Here Tommy came to say breakfast was waiting. 

Sidney turned then and led Anne into the farm- 
house, followed by Tommy, who slouched along as 
though his feet were too heavy for his legs and his 
legs too big for his body. 

‘* The letter-carrier has brought news, ladybird.” 

The farmer stood smiling at his daughter, and 
holding a letter towards her, but not with the inten- 
tion of giving it up. 

** Lord Colin Whitbert comes of age the day after 
to-morrow,” he went on, “ and his father, the mar- 
quis, intends holding a festival, uot only in honour 
of his son having successfully lived to his majority. 
but because his son takes to himself a wife the 
same day. The steward has written an invitation 
from the marquis, and I believe I and Squire Lynn 
are to be honoured guests on the occasion.” 

“Indeed, father!” said Anne; “ but what do you 
mean by ‘honoured guests.” I suppose it will be 
the usual style of merry-making—a sumptuous din- 
nerin the great hall for the country gentry, squires, 
and yourself, at which the marquis will appear for 
ten minutes and leave Squire Lynn, as the master 
of the manor, to preside ; there will be the usual 
rough, noisy games and uncouth dances.” 

Mrs. Darian raised her eyes to her daughter’sface, 
and that look spoke so-much that Anne coloured; 
but Mr. Darian, who thought how rapidly education 
was improving his daughter’s mind, smiled approv- 
ingly, and favoured Sidney with sundry nods and 
winks that he, no doubt, meant to express a great 
deal, but Sidney, having his mind occupied at that 
moment, did not heed them. 

Sidney and Anne were going to ride over to Squire 
Lynn, and Sidney looked forward with pleasure to 
the journey. 

The day continued fine and the afternoon was 
lovely, and Sidney dressed himself with a degree of 
unusual care for the occasion. 

Anne wore a spotted linen riding-habit, with a 
pink sash round the waist, anda pink bow fast- 
ened coquettishly at the neck. A jacket of the 


sani colour as the sash, and a hat with a long white 
plume completed the costume. 
Sidney had to pause at the door to admire her 


beauty, and he could not conceal the admiration 
she indeed so well merited. 

A man stood at the door broyame Ay ss long- 
maned and tailed pony with a back one might have 
played a game of cardson. Sidney assisted Anne 
into the saddle, and then mounted his own horse and 
rode proudly away by the side of the fair beauty. 

They did not go very quickly. Sidney wanted to 
talk to Anne, and the chubby pony seemed to ob- 
ject to too much speed at first starting. 

* Anne,” he said, ‘do you knowI am going to 
start upon my careerin a few days? Itis time I 
went away.” 

Flushed and excited with the beginning of the 
ride, fair Anne did not seeminclined to attach much 
importance to his words ; the beauty of the after- 
noon and the beauty of nature, as nature can be 
seen in some of our rustic villages, engrossed her 
attention, and she scarcely thanked him for the 
charm he had broken, and answered him with a 
negative nod of the head. 

“Tam, and feel glad of it, too. I got tired of 
that uncouth, purposeless life,” 

Yes,” Anne answered, giving way to some 
slight sarcasm both in her voice and smile. ‘ Your 
soul soars above it, eh, Sidney? You want to bea 
great man, don’t you?” 

* And if I do,”’ he said, speaking with that abrupt 
bluntness that belonged to his latent character, 
belonged to him before the great old homestead 
and broad fields were too lowly for him; “and if I 
do, Anne, it is all for you.” 

Anne made no answer. Hereyes were fixed upon 
some distant object, or {upon space, and she just 
touched the pony with her whip to quicken its pace. 

“Tam going in for the law, Anne. Wouldn’t you 
like me to get on and become a gentleman ?” 

“ Yes,’”’ she said, quickly, “‘of course; but who 





knows what may happen by then? I may be dead, 
and you may see some fine lady in London who 
might take your fancy and marry. I do not like to 
hear you always talking so.” 

She rode on quicker now, much quisker, the 
chubby pony was getting warm, and began to verge 
into a ten-miles-an-hour trot. 

Sidney glanced axvxiously towards the pettish, 
wa ~ girl, but she did not look at him, and he 
sighed. 

The pace at which they were going now prevented 
anything like a conversation, and Sidney was com- 
pelled to go on in silence—silence that lasted until 
they came in sight of the residence of Philip Lynn, 
Esq. A fine old building it was, too, of Elizabethan 
architecture, and massively built. 

It stood in the centre of a fine‘park, where the 
tame deer thrived beneath the stately,trees, and 
cattle basked beneath the declining sun. 

The squire was literally a country gentleman, one 
who loved his great home better than any other 
spot on earth. He never left it for a week without 
a regret, and always went back to it with gladness. 
Philip Lynn was a true-hearted, fair-dealing man, 
a little despotic, perhaps, but then it was a des- 
potism that coincided with his notions of right, and 
therefore was blameless. 

The squire was well connected, and there was not 
a man in Cly or Whitbert that was better off than 
he, but his purse, deeply dipped into by a number 
of poor relations, an evil, though a pitiable one, 
that many families are dragged down to compara- 
tive want through. 

But Squire Lynn did not want for much, nor did 
he keep his family short. Beauville House was well 
kept up, and Philip Lynn’s stud would go side by 
side with any in his part of the country. 

** Ah, you are just in time, my children,” he said, 
when Anne and Sidney were ushered into the sit- 
ting-room. ‘“ Just in time to escape a rain storm.” 

And he glanced through the window at the sky 
which had suddenly darkened, for the heavy rain 
clouds that swept low over the earth threw a name- 
less shadow upon it. 

* And how are you, Miss Ladybird ?”’ the squire 
went on, lifting Anne off her feet, and smiling kindly 
into her face. ‘‘ Upon my word you grow quite a 
big girl, and a pretty one to boot.” 

*“ You must excuse me coming in—in this attire, 
Mr. Lynn,” Anne said, when he placed her lightly 
on her feet. “I only rode over just to pay my re- 
spects to you all, and see dear Kate for a few 
minutes.” 

She turned sharply round, thinking Miss Lynn 
was behind her. Something fell with a click to the 
floor, and the squire with Sidney both stepped for- 
ward, when Anne, with a low cry, attempted to hide 
with her foot the locket and miniature of Lord 
Arthur. It had fallen on the floor face upwards, and 
in one instant Sidney, with eyes flashing rage and 
his cheeks resign, had got the tell-tale trophy of 
her secret love in his hands. 

(To be continued.) 








His Roya HiGHNEsS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 





has adopted for the full-dress uniform of officers in 





the Royal Horse Artillery and field batteries 2 new 
elastic gold wire cord. Its advantages are its light- 
ness, pliability and durability ; and on account of its 
flexible character and the increased freedom it gives 
to the wearer it is especially suitable for India. 








SCIENCE, 

Our of the 1,082 ships which passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1872, 761 were English, 80 French, 66 
Italian, 61 Austrian, 33 ‘lurkish, 16 German, 13 
Dutch, 10 Portuguese, 10 Russian. 

STEEL PRODUCTION IN GERMANY.—An interest- 
ing communication on the subject of the present 
state of the steel industry in Germany was made to the 
French Society of Civil Engineers, The manufacture 
of cast melted steel has, it is shown, been developed 
with an extraordinary activity, there being, it is 
stated, 20 furnaces producing exclusively Bessemer 
steel to the extent of from 125,000 to 150,000 tons 
annually. This output, however, must be considered 
insufficient, as compared with the power of pro- 
duction of the existing steel works. There are, in 
fact, in activity or in construction, seventy-one con- 
verters in Germany, representing an annual pro. 
duction of 450,000 tons of Bessemer steel, and 
consuming from 525,000 to 550,000 tons of metal. 
The Bessemer steel is employed almost exclusively 
for rails. Itis farther mentioned. with regard to 
the production of steel, that the Martin process has 
made great progress in Germany, there being, it ig 
estimated, fifty furnaces of this kind, producing about 
200 tons per day. All the modifications of this 
process are utilized, and greater enterprise is mani- 
fested to avoid all possibility of waste and to 
facilitate production in every way. In order to 
furnish a comparison as to the French and German 


‘steel indusiry, we may state that during the year 


1873 there were produced in France 167,677 tons of 
steel, of which 103,233 tons were Bessemer steel, 
The production of rail was, Bessemer: 79,206, and 
ordinary, 22,876 tons. It is pointed out by M, 
Cornault that the magnificent properties of steel 
render it suitable for many useful purposes, and thus 
give it a great field of utility, the future of this 
branch of industry being very promising. 

‘ne Process OF FerMENTATION.—Theo nature of 
the process of fermentation has been for many years 
a matter of dispute. The prevalent opinion is that 
this peculiar phenomenon is due to the growth in 
suitable fluids of certain low forms of plants, Our 
common yeast has been described as a fungus, under 
the name of Torula cerevisico. One of the principal 
opponents of this view, Dr. Karsten, of Schaffhausen, 
has just published a brief statement of his theory of 
fermentation. He denies altogether that yeast con- 
sists of a species of fungus, and regards it as produced 
by an abnormal development of the cell progeny con- 
tained in the tissue cells of plants, when the organisms 
to which those cells belong are dead or dying. Thus, 
he finds that fruits preserved in carbonic acid and 
other gases for a considerable time, although main- 
taining the most perfect freshness of appearance, have 
really undergone a certain amount of alcoholic fer- 
mentation, the cell progeny in the cells of the fruit 
becoming converted into yeast cells in the presence 
of juices containing sugar. Dr. Karsten describes a 
very interesting experiment in confirmation of his 
views, which consists in placing a thin section of a 
fig, treated as above described, upon a glass plate, 
adding to it a little solution of sugar, and covering it 
with thin glass, when, he says, the growth of yeast 
cells from the altered cellules within the tissue cells 
may be observed under the microscope. According 
to Dr, Karsten, the supposed organisms associated 
with most forms of decomposition originate in a 
similar fashion, the mode of development of the cells 
being “‘ dependent upon the chemical nature of the 
cell fluid and the matter and forces acting from with- 
out,” Thus, in albuminous fluids putrefaction occurs, 
with production of the bodies known as “ bacteria” 
and “ vibrios,” the very forms whose production in 
such fluids has been of late years so frequently ap- 
pealed to in support of the theory of the spoutaneous 
generation of living organisms. If Dr. Karsten is 
right, the “bacteria” and “ vibrios” are merely 
pathological forms of cells. But that even these are 
not formed unless the air with its contained germs 
has free access to the fluids experimented with seems 
to be clearly proved by the researches of Dr. Pode 
and Mr. E. Ray Lankester, communicated to the Royal 
Society in June last, The presence of “ bacteria” 
and other similar cellular forms in the blood aud 
tissues of the higher animals, and even of mau, is well 
known to be characteristic of some diseases ; indeed, 
these miscroscopic bodies are very generally regarded 
as the means by which certain contagious diseases 
spread. Dr. Karsten’s communication is, therefore, 
one of considerable importance to naturalists aud to 
the medical profession. 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc, etc, 
——-@——_—_—- 
CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught, 
The sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 
If. we were things born not to shed a tear 
I know not how thy joy we.ever could 
come near. 

THERE was an unspeakable dignity and calmness 
in Lady Maud’s look and tone as she replied to-her 
brother’s scornful questioning. 

“Do I love him?” she said, quickly. “It is scarcely 
‘® question of that, Bernard. I am his betrothed wife, 
betrothed by your own and my poor father’s. desire. 
If I obeyed your dictate then, 1 will obey my duty 
now,” she added, loftily, though her cheeks. were 
white as ashes and her eyes had asad trouble in their 
expression that spoke of the agony within. 

Lord Brunton was perhaps more irritated at the 
‘implied reproach to himself than the resolve of his 
young sister to cling to her despised lover. 

“Maud, you cannot be aware, you cannot compre- 
hend all which is thus implied,” he said, impatiently. 

If Saville is guilty of this, miserable crime, it can 
but be on one account, only caused by one degrading 
feeling. My sister, you are too young and innocent 
to understand the full extent of your suitor’s guilt. 
He must have been treacherous to you, as well as 
basely cruel to the unfortunate lady who has fallen 
his victim.” 

A painful scarlet dyed her white cheeks for a mo- 
ment, and then left them more. ghastly than before. 
But the light in her eyes did not blench and the tone 
of her voice was bell-like in its defiant clearness as 
she replied : 

id. am not altogether so ignorant, Bernard. Wo- 
man’s instinct would stffice to explain your meaning. 
But it will not make any difference in my resolve. I 
am the same in Heaven's sight and in my own as if 
the ceremony of marriage had been performed be- 
tween us,” she went on, in a lower but still firm tone. 
Pry rot eA page betrothed wife no accusation 

weigh with me till it has bee _ 
confessed by himeelf.”’ r aig — 

Lord Branton stamped his foot impatiently. 
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[LADY MAUD REFUSES TO RETIRE.] 


sent to the place where the crime was committed. 
| And,” he went on, “as we shall take our course back 
* to England as rapidly as circumstances will permit, 
you will be removed from any chance of contact with 
this guilty man till you have time to recoevr your 
senses and learn the truth.” 

Lady Maud drew. herself up proudly from her 
brother’s offered caress. 

“No, Bernard, that is impossible. You will not 
bend me so easily to your will a second time,” she 
said, significantly. “ What do you expect?’ she 
went on, impetuously. ‘Do yon think that human 
feelings—especially women’s hearts—are to be played 
with like balls? Do you suppose that you can urge 
me against all maidenly instincts to accept a man 
whom I have never seen; and to make a humble 
courtesy and thank him for an offer he had not even 
made? I did this at your earnest desire, Bernard, 
and to gratify at once your interest and your own 
anxious inclinations,” she hurried on. “I yielded all, 
I overcame every reluctance to such a strange, un- 
natural courtship for your sake. But I will not play 
fast and loose, and violate at your bidding the bond 
you insisted on my accepting.” 

Lord Brunton looked sullenly abstracted. 

He could scarcely deny the justice of his young 
sister’s argument. 

And yet he was irritated and indignant and dis- 
qpodintes at the whole events of that sad, gloomy 

ay. 

** At least we shall wait and see the issue of these 
events, Maudie,” he returned, ‘There can be no 
haste in judging. Of course, in any case, your mar- 
riage would have to be deferred, like my own, in con- 
sequence of this terrible bereavement. ‘lime will 
prove whether Lord Saville is guilty or not, aud then 
we can discuss your course of action more calmly.” 

“ That is, when his innocence is proved and he has 
gone through every possible misery, I will graciously 
consent to be his wife,” returned the girl, contemp- 
tuously. ‘ That would be very noble, would it not? 
quite worthy of a nobly-born maiden, No, Bernard, 
lam not so base and mean. I shall stand by my 
lover as a trae-hearted woman should, declare my 
belief in his innocence, comfort him in his grief, help 
him in the vindication of his character with every 
power I have,” 

“ Stuff—nonsense, Maud! You will do as our 
mother and I desire,” returned the young man, 
angrily, ‘Your proper place is at her side, not in 
running after a guilty, treacherous, heartless suitor. 
Go to her at once, and try to recover your senses,” 
ho went op, in utter vexation, that he could uot 
control, 


























Maud quietly inclined her head, and walked calmly 
and slowly from the room. 

But those who could read the expression of her fea- 
tures would, hardly have considered, they denoted 
submission. 

‘here was more depth of thought and concentrated 
will in her large eyes and compressed lips than of 
sad submission and broken-hearted helplessness. 

Mrs. Fenton perhaps read it aright. 

Aud though she merely requested Lord Brunton 
to dispense with her farther presence, when she re- 
tired it was not to join her charge and condole with 
her on the sudden bereavement that had delayed her 
brilliant prospects. 

She went at once to her apartment and locked her- 
self in its recesses for some half-hour or more. Then 
she again left tho hotel, and hastened along the 
crowded streets till she reached the dismal house of 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Her business was soon finished there, and she 
had returned to her usual duties and appeared 
in her usual dress almost before she was missed 
from the apartments that were devoted to her ward, 
herself, and the attendants whom she had brought 
from Fern Place. 

When she did at last enter Gwenda’s rooms, how- 
ever, she was certainly taken by surprise at the sight 
they presented. 

Trunks and bags and articles of female apparel 
scattered about the room were being inspected by 
Miss Loraine herself, and directions rapidly .and 
clearly given to the maid, Rose, who, in her turn, 
seemed almost bewildered by the variety of her 
young lady’s orders as to the packing of her ward- 
robe, 

“My dear child, what in the world is all this ?’’ 
asked the chaperone, eagerly. 

“Only that I have decided we will go back in- 
stantly to Fern Place, Mrs. Fenton,” auswered the 
girl, firmly, “ Nay, do not argue the matter, please,” 
she added, seeing that the lady’s lips were parting 
ominously with a reproachful denial hovering on her 
tongue. “Iam in no mood for opposition, and it 
must be so, unless you would drive me mad.” 

There was a fever-spot on her cheek and a glitter 
in her eyes that did betoken some excitement in the 
young frame. 

And either from fear of dangerous consequences, 
or areal agreement with her wishes, Mrs. Fenton se 
far yielded the point as to promise her influence in 
carrying out the girl’s wish, if it was possible without 
offence to the widowed marciioness and the future 
bridegroom of the orphan heiress. 

Sholto, Lord Saville, was actually committed for 
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farther examination on charge of murdering the un- 
fortunate Countess de Fontane; and though as yet he 
was not subjected to more than necessary restraints of 
freedom, without any of the hardships or humiliations 
of imprisonment ; though he was permitted to com- 
municate with his friends, and the British ambassador 


had been apprized of the accusation against a British { 


peer, in order to take the needful measures for his 
protection; yet there was much that was terrible and 
depressing in his position. 

There were moments when he believed himself to 
have been the victim of a deep-laid plot, but he dis- 
carded the idea as too wild and- improbable. 

Thea the depression of his spirits was even more 
fearful than when he: could shift the blame from 
himself on others. 

“Was he not in truth Laura de Fontane’s mar 
derer?” he asked himself again and again. © 
he left her in peace, in the ealnr safety thatéhenight 
have enjoyed, even tough happiness might sot 
have been her portion, she would perhaps have lived 
on in henour and luxury and as the ocner oi 
queen of the little circle im which she moved. 
she lay in a foreign grave with curious eyes to sea#elt 
out the truth, and tongiies and ears to spread @ad 
catch.each rumour as to her death. And hewio 
professed to love her waé the cause of her fate, éven 
though innocent of the actual crime of which he was 


accused.” 

Sach were the misotable ts that weighed 
on the unfortunate Sholto’s mindy his 
and banishing sleep from Sis pillow, till bie hag 
looks betrayed the agony which tortured his soul. 

He had just turned away from a searcely tasted 
breakfast on the third mornivg after he had beew 
brought to Paris, for the superior courts to’éxaniin’ 
his case, when the door of his sittingeroowr gently 
opened, with a noiseless, hesitating Bend, that did 
not attract his attention in the pre-cosapation of big 
mind, except asa visit from his attend@es®te- temowe 
the breakfast meal. 4 

He hated his presence, his well-meant civility and 
intended consolations, and therefore turned his face: 
from the door, and appeared to occupy himself with 
a book during the man’s presumed errand. 

There was, however, an unusual stillness in the 
room, which belied the idea; for Tremers was by 
no means gentle in his movements while performing 
his duties as waiter to his prisoner, 

And Sholto was about to look round in inquiring 
éurpriso at the unusual phenomenon when a voice 
at last sounded which made him start as if a gun 
had exploded, instead of the silver tones of a low 
woran’s voice in his ear. 

“Bord Saville,” it said, “ will you listen to me for 
a few minutes?” 

Sholto sprang round. He could not betieve in his 
sense of hearing, albeit it could hardly deceive him 
in such @ case. 

He gazed on the female figure that stood there be- 
fore him as though the veil was still hanging over 
the face. He could distinguish the features of Lady 
Maud Dorrington. 

There was an involuntary recoil as he perceived 
her, which sent @ pang to the girl’s heart. It per- 
haps did some service by exciting her pride’ to aid 
the bold enterprise she had undertaken: 

And his first words were certainly not calculated 
to soften the effect of his look and gesture. 

“Lady Maud,I daresay this is kindly meant, but 
it is maduess, simple madness,”’ he excleimed. “ Let 
me beg you to leave me, before the rashness is 
discovered.” 

And he made a step or two towards the door as if 
to open it for her exit. 

But the girl waved him back with a graceful but 
somewhat haughty gesture. 

“Exeuse me, my lord, I did not come hither with- 
out consideration, aud I must beg you to tolerate my 
preserice until my errand is fulfilled,” she said, 
calmly. 

Lord Saville chafed under the dignified composure 
of her reproof. 

It annoyed him to feel in the slightest degree 
under obligation to one he had deeply injured, 
though he resolutely chose to ignore the amount 
of the insult he had offered to his betrothed bride. 

“She only accepted me from mercenary motives,” 
he told himself, and thus quieted his restless con- 
science. 

“ Perhaps you will honour me by taking « seat,” he 
said, coldly, placing a chair for her as he spoke, thongh 
he remained standing near the mantelpiece, bis arms 
resting on its support, 

Maud acceptéd the courtesy. Perhaps her limbs 
were too tremulous for her to refuse. 

There was silence fora few moments, which Sholto 
seemed determined not to break, 

“Lord Saville,” began Maud, at last, “ you are 
accused of dreadful erimes. I will not insult you by 


He rather started at the last words. 
“Do you doubt my guilt then?” he said,bitterly. 
“ T suppose the rumour has only reached-you partially, 
or you would not have been here to-day. Is it to 
recei#®’my confession that yon came, Lady Maud?” 
Sie pressed her lips together for an instant. 
a woman’s resentment or woman’s weak- 
Lwess strove for mastery at that instant. But she 
}ivwrely resisted the impulse to vent her excited 
fedlings, that swelled every nerve and pulse to burst- 


wiiee oly 
r ‘was spoken with a cold yet gentle dig- 
pee ced Seville, her preted : do I wish 
neither id nor do [I wish to 
fae -- amore the ae, but wen 
quite enough to your ger is great, and were 
ia trae, wottld be terrible. That is enough 
© Rad wee tt that which Bronght you here? Do 
you wish to'iiform me of my peril lest E- were'too easy 
te my mind?” F pmtseow as BI aa sm 
Waewngratefal/and unmanly, and as wo 
were epoken he ker it to be so. Bub hiebrain wae 
‘bis Intent remorse stirred yp by'the very 
forbearance of his companion. 
- Fou kwow I oowld not be so foolish or'ée unfeel 
ing,” sheseterned, with a forced coniposure. “TF tell 
Yow atsoy Lord Saville, that L know perfectly well that 


you did not outer iute-your edt withme from 
r feelin ‘aff éotion. Butt hed | Father ignore all 
if 1 can, Lisd rather not even suspect +. you 
Were doubly wWrodg, that you u 
a your choice,” she went vm 


Besatessed it, would tliat beenough 
less interview ?” heaskedy / 
* Wowldlit patan cud to whit is no doubt 

(itieant On your part, or cl¥Pa mistaken duty to the 


paaaponteaene towmarry?” 


no. . 

“No,” she said. “It ‘would not change my pur- 
pose, Lord Saville. From-the moment that i pro- 
mised to be your wife I in heart and soul took up- 
on me those duties, and whatever you have done I will 
not desert you so long as I cau give one feeble band 
to help, one voice to soothe you in your etrait.” 

He looked quickly at her as'she spoke, 

There was an expression of incredulous surprise in 
his face, rather than releating tenderness or even 
gratitude for her devotion. 

* You are very good—too a,” he said, ‘more 
gently ; “ but it is only dragging yourself into misery 
to attempt what is simply mfpossible. All I ask is 
to be teft in peace, to endure my fate as I best may. 
It is no very unreasouableboon, I think, Lady Maud,” 
he went on, bitterly. ; 

“ Phen you care not for life now? Per itis the 
same in my case,” she wailed, sadly. ‘‘All-are gone 
whom I most loved, and who loved me.” 

He looked at her with more gentle sympathy than 
his face had yet expressed. 

“I do not comprehend you, Lady Mand. Surely 
there are many still left who ere far more dear and 
valuable to you.than a suitor whour you have scarcely 
seen—your father, and———’” 

She gave a loud cry of anguish. 

“ Hash—hush!” she said, sharply, ‘do not insult 
me by speaking of the dead.” 

“ Dead! are you serious ? No—no, it is impossible. 
Lord Branton was in health only a brief fortnight 
siuce !” he exclaimed. f 

“He is gone+deadlost to us,” she said, in a 
heartrending tone of sadness. “And Bernard is 
devoted to his bride. I have but my mother, and 
you now.” 

“Me!” he said, sadky; “me, my poor, poor girl. 
It is but mockery to speak of one who hes never 
been to you save asa cold, icy shadow, and whois lost 
to all the world in disgrace and misery for ever.” 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Maud, passionately, the full 
tide of her feelings bursting irrepressibly forth at 
the touch of even that faint semblaice of regard 
and tenderness. “At least I have tlhe ¢omfort of 
loving some one, giving myself up to some one, sav- 
ing some one from death and horror. Is not that 
enough to avert insanity from one’s brain, desolation 
from one’s heart ?” : 

He must have been more or less than man who 
could have ‘resisted or misiuterpreted that look and 
tone. 

It was so bright, so passionate in its eagerness, so 
enthusiastic in its every word, that deception 
and falsehood could not have assumed sucha shape. 
Could it be that she loved him? The very fancy was 
madness in his opinion, and he repudiated it as such, 

“I thank you from my heart,” he said, “dear 
Lady Maud; yes, and feel for you to the quick. I 





asking if you are innocent.” 


would that I could do aught else to help youj” he 


went on with a genuine kindness in his manner 
which softened yet more the over-tasked nerves of 
the poor girl. She burst into a flood of tears. 

Not the weak weeping of a woman, who gives 
way to tears at every moment; not the sobbing of 
® passionate child that will flood away the sorrow 
in the Watery vent, but the constrained, irresistible 
yielding to a deep but nobly-borne grief which gains 
for the ®¥@ment a mastery over the sufferer. 

Lord Saville knew this, and he strove with a quict 
unobtrusive’ y to heal the wound and dry the 
sluices that 


; owed so suddenly. 


“Mod poor, noble girl,” he whispered, 
‘* eal you Forgive me, Lamisunderstood you. 
ct widked, i but I am very wretched, 
eee galled the wound you wished 
to 


shewld, “in what way did I vex you? 
t Fonly came to help, to deliver you 
4. I would do all that woman can, and that 


8066 Been littie sometimes in the story of men’s 
decile, 


of we eeward or ignoble race,” she 
add pride that seemed 


; to Wer tears like 
a hot fever, Py 


Lord Seville felt his whole soul yewrtiing for the 
dena Se aged of tliat true young heart. Per- 
haps it y a9 a friend, asister, that he would 
have sooghtand accepted her afféction, yet still he 
‘felt ite power and-its value. 

Bae fogs @@ Fontane ae still in its 
pristine stireng Vigour, even t th she was 
numbered with the dead. Bat at least ie could not 
but feel that oné barrier to any sympathy between 
bim and Maud was removed. 

\He could no longer look on-Her as the hated ob. 
stavlé between hith and hiis'leve. _ He could no longer 
name his enga nt to heras the tie which made 
thoughts of Laura gin, aud friendship-and close in- 
| tetcourse impossible aud dangerous. And already 


ivered—her white features wdtlted. softening influence of that consciousness was 
with agi te inquired of hie witlre | meting away some Of the old hard prejudices and 
Strange ‘ words spoke .troth oF f 


“1 witioh, how I wish that it had been different 
—that I had known you sooner, and that you could 
have loved me, Maud. Yet as it is such love would 
but be torture, destruction for you and for all.” 

A beautiful blush warmed the cheeks of the fair 
young girl.’ Her eyes were'downcast, the long lashes 
shading the speaking orbs like a curtain. Her lips 
were parted as if to utter sume word that yet they 
refused to pronounce. 

Sholto watched her eagerly, sadly. 

The idea préseuted to him by tbe whole aspect of 
the beautiful betrothed was ene that a few hours be- 
fore he would have scorned and reprobated. 

But now, when the proud spirit of the high-born 
and as he had believed heartless girl seemed bowed 
and softened and gushing out in a pleading sympathy 
to his: own, if he did not love, if) he would stil) 
shrink ‘from marrying on@ he had been elled to 
woo, yet he panted for the covling, healing draught 
of woman’s affection and interest and devotion. 

‘**Mand,” he said, impeétiousty, ‘there has been 
enough misconception between us afready’; let us un- 
derstand each other at last. Do you mean, would you 
confess that you cotild have—lovei—me?” he ex- 
‘claimed, passiovately. 

“Lord Saville, are you justified’in asking ? Ought 
I to answer such a'question ?” she answered, sliriuk- 
ing away from his touch, from the gaze that was bent 
on her. 

It wae a’natural and womanly pride, and in his in- 
most heart he knew it, 

Yet with the unreasonable selfishness of man’s na- 
tare he half resented the evasion under such circum- 
stances, though he might perhaps equally have 
blamed @ more frank avowal. 

But Matid saddenly started from the dream io 
which she also had been stupefied. 

“This is but waste of time,” she said. “TI came 
for far more sefious purposes. Lord Saville, the 
precious minutes are passing fast. If you have any 
regard, any regrets on my account, listen to mo 
patiently, or you will drive me frantic with the misery 
that everywhere surrounds me.” 

And she placed herself nearer him and began to 
speak ina rapid though low’ tone, while he listened 
with doubting and incredulous attention. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, could I wreak, 
My thoughts uponexpression, andthus throw 
Soul, ae mind, passion, feelings, strong or 


wen! 
All that I would have sought, and all T-svek, 
as eat feel, and yet breatlie into one 
wor 
I would speak ; but as it is I die unheard. 


GWENDA LoraIne was again at Fern Place, again 
in her own home, where,she could at least enjoy # 





sense of freedom ahd indepéndence which was novel 
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and delicious to her high spirit. She had only left it 
a brief month and yet how changed she felt in that 
short interval. How different all appeared to her both 
in She outward surroundings and in her own inner 
heart. 

Sho had left it on the eve of becoming a bride, 
even though the tie was to be ratified in secrecy and 
silence. 

But not without the full consent of those most con- 
cerned, not with the guilty idea of a clandestine and 
blameable bridal. 

No, it was but to secure her for his heir, to make 
her Viscountess Craumore without any possibitity of 
chance or change, that the deceased marquis liad ar- 
ranged that abrupt and hidden ceremonial in a foreign 
land. 

And Gwenda had Known this prospect when she 
quitted her fair home. She had expected that when 
that domain again welcomed’ her as its mistress it 
would have been as Lady Cranmore—not Givenda 
Loraine. 

Would the dream be realized still? Would the 
coronet of a marchioness bind her fair brow ? Would 
the vows partially taken be at last folly ratified, and 
the ring that would be their pledge encircle the small 
finger that had actually felt its touch ? 

There was little wonder if the girl felt a timid 
doubt and tremor when she thought of the past and 
contemplated the future. Doubts and fears, all un- 
natural to one on the very threshold of young life, 
haunted her mind, and each day seemed rather to 
dall than to clear them from her rental vision. 

But at last some gleam of sunshine came on the 
gray mist. 

A letter from her lover, full of vows and liopes and 
of impatient longing to see her again, and to clasp 
“his all but wife” to his lieart, had’ come to reprove 
her doubts and distrust. 

And with a lighter heart than she had known since 
her return she prepared to take a walkin her domain, 
and perhaps somewhat beyond it, if tempted’ by the 
bracing spring niorning to prolong her walk. 

She bounded away' like a child, racing with her 
splendid Newfoundland, who entered fully’ into the 
sport, till they came to an opening where such wild 
gambols would have been observed and ridiculed. 

Then she called back her faithful attendant to her 
side with a half-playfwl, half-earnest admonition 
which he really seemed to comprehend and appre- 
ciate. 

“Yes, Bruin, my good fellow, we must be quiet and 
orderly now,” she said, gravely. ‘We shall be 
thought mad, and qnite unfit for our position in life, 
you know. Weare something to society; you see, 
wy dog.” 

There was # sort of comical gravity in the dog’s 
face that almost appeared to comprehend his young 
mistress’s half-sportive half-serious words. He 
came to her side and walked with dignified sdbriety 
till they arrived at the gate which opened from tho 
miniature park into the windiog lane that led into 
the road to the neighbouring village ; then lie began 
suddenly to growl aud show symptoms of uneasiness, 
which were presently justified by the sound of rapid 
footsteps approaching the spot where they stood. 

It was @ man’s step, quick and elastic, and) 
Gwenda’s heart beat quick at the thought that it! 
might be her lover who had hastened. his rettirn to 
fly to her side. 

The figure that had been idden by tlie bend in the 
road appeared at last, though young and manly as 
the one she expected, it was not Bernard, but Gilbert) 
Dorrington, who advanced quickly to greet her dis- 
appointed eyes, 

Perhaps no one less welcome could have presented 
himself to her view at that minuto when donbts and 
fears were already harassing her breast. 

Gilbert was too much associated with the warnings 
he had delivered as to his cousin not to bring hateful 
memories to Lord Brunton’s betrothed. And now 
when they bade fair to be tested, his appearance was 
like that of a petrel before the storm to her excited 
imaginings. It was impossible that he could mis- 
take her manuer—the look of annoyance, the uncon- 
‘scious recoil, the half-withlheld hand, spoke more 
plainly than words that he was utterly and in all 
respects distasteful and unwelcome. 

“ Will you not even give me your hand, Gwenda, 
will you not grant me at least, the common privilege 
of x future cousin ?” he said, bitterly. 

She could not but comply, and extend the gloved 
fingers. There was au earnest, meaning clasp in his 
pressure of the small hand that again brought a 
resentful annoyance to her feelings. It seemed to lier 
excited brain to denote a sympathy that slie detested 
as well as him who offered it. 

How dare he eitlier convey love or pity to the 

trothed bride of the Marquis of Brunton ? 

“Yours is an unexpected visit; you must excuse 
me if lam symewhiat takeu by surprise, Mr. Dorring- 
ton,” she said, eoldly, withdrawing her hand. 


‘tremulous uncertainty ‘in the usuall 





“ And yet you might have imagined it was’ pro- 
bable, after what has occurred in our family,” he 
returned, reproachfulfy. “It is but natural that the 
nephew of the late marquis, and the next but one in 
present heirship to his title should be present at 
his funeral and welcome home the new peer to his 
possessions. The king is dead. Long live the king,” 
he added, bitterly. 

Gwenda gave a yet more impatient gesture at an 
announcement which implied her lover’s arrival and 
yet absence from ler side. 

** You are far beyond$my poor intellect,” she said, 
coldly. ‘Such heraldic arrangements are not so 
familiar to me as to the nobly born—the possible 
heir to a peerage.” 

He gave her a reproachful glance. 

* Gwenda, is this just, to say nothing of its kind- 
nes ?”’ he answered, sadly, 

“Yes, it is,” she replied, impetuously. “I have 
nothing whatever to do with your plans or duties, 
Mr. Dorrington, and they certainly are not in any 
way connected with your visiting Fern Place. I do 
not receive calls from single gentlemen as yet,” shoe 
continued, haughtily. 

“Yet, if you are, as I presume, the future bride of 
my cousin, it would be no desperate impropriety to 
receive a brief visit from a near relation,” he an- 
swered, with determined een “ And I had an 
object in coming that will some day perhaps plead 
my pardon.” 

“Then perhaps you will at once inform me of it,” 
she suid, quietly. ‘I shall be expected at home be- 
fore long, and I scarcely wish to be observed with a 
comparative stranger. Do you mean that the mar- 
chioness and Maud have arrived?” she went on, hur- 
riedly. 

“Be frank, Gwenda, and say rather wliat is first in 
your heart. Say, is Bernard come?” he answered, 
reproachfally. “That is natural, and for your truth- 
ful spirit more worthy than any subterfuge, How- 
ever, to'reply to a question rather implied than asked, 
Lady Branton and Maud came two days since to the 
Hove. Berward' has scareely been there so long a 
time, as he went. to London to make final arrange- 
ments as to iy tucle’s funeral, and to see the 
Tawyers'as to what should be bis next plans and 


‘actiors:”” 


Gwenda flashed instinctively. 

“ And you mean that Lord Brunton is now at home? 
Did he know that you werecoming here—did he send 
any message’? she asked, hurriedly. 

“ He has beet for more than twenty-four hours at 
home. © He did not know [ was coming, so he could 
not make'me his envoy,” was the reply. “'Bat yet, 
Gwenda, I do come in & manner as one who desires 
from my heart-your happitiess.and—since it is involved 
in it—his honour.” 

“T'do not understand you,” she returned, angrily. 
“Do you meau to east a slur on your kinsman, Me. 


“Dorrington ? If'so, be sv kind as to refrain from any 


such courses and leave me to’ myself. I ask for'no aid 
and no interference from you. Perhaps, sinee that is 
the case, you will at once Jeave me,” ste continued, 


“coldly, turning away from his reproachful }ook. 
0 “ 


No,” he ‘said, firmly, “not so, Miss Loraine— 


\since I may’ hardly venture to call you' Gwenda, as 


my heart prompts, and as the bond which may exist 
between us would warrant. I must fulfil the errand 
that has bronght me here,” he went on, “even at the 


‘cost of your displeasure, at the risk of your hatted, 
‘pethaps for life.” 


She was perhaps somewliat daunted now. There 
was 2 serious sadness in his tone. and Jook that awed 
the more fretful and feverish resentment in her heart, 
It scarcely betokened mere jealous pique in its cold, 
calm earnestness, like ice covering a whole volcano of 


‘fire. 
“T wish to believe you,” she said, doubtingly, “I 


would be sorry to think you, or any relative of Lord 
Branton’s, could be guilty of mean and base slanders. 
Still, as a man of honour, as one who professes to be 
my trae, warm friend, you should scarcely destroy 
my peace and fling me into the very abyss of sorrow 
aud fear and doubt, when I ama bound to trust and 
obey and love,” she went on, pleadingly. 

Was it fancy, or did a moisture actually spring 
into his eyes as Le heard the soft and plaintive 
appeal ? 

Gwenda did not perceive it, Her mind was too 
mich engrossed by the fear which haunted her brain. 

Yet it was some minutes ere he dared trust his 
voice to reply, and’ when at last he spoke there was a 
firm organ. 

“Tt is equal torture to grant or deny your prayer, 
Miss Loraine,” he returned, quickly. ‘‘ You hate me 
for the truths I feel it incumbent on me to tell you, 
which I know are disbelieved, distrusted, misinter- 

reted at your hands. Aud yet it were a craven 
aseness to hide what other tongues will tell, and 
leave you to learn from others the miserable truth,” he 


‘| continted. 





And as he spoke he took some irregular steps up 
and down the gravel path where they stood. 

Gwenda was excited, perhaps alarmed, if ishe did 
not altogether believe-in the reality of the anxious 
dread ho professed for ber future happiness and 
safety. 

“ Go on,” she said, more gently. “If you really 
can from your very conscience declare you mean well 
and honourably, I will trust-you, andatdeast be grate- 
fal, if I do not believe all your fancies and fears on 
my account,” 

“Beit so then,” he-said; sadly, “I accept the as- 
surance, poor though the comfort be. I will unburder» 
my heart, and relieve my conscience of responsi- 
bility, Gwenda, and trust to Providence to bless aud 
overrule your actions im the matter.” 

She trembled in every limb, did that proud yet. 
impulsive girl. 

t was altogether so*thrilling, so awe-striking, the 
young man’s manner bore so entirely the impress of 
truth, that she could not doubt the sificerity of his in- 
tentions, however deceived he might be by prejudice~ 
or passion. 

And what was this mighty secret that was to af- 
fect her so deeply ? 

Was it something to change her love and trust iz 
Bernard ? 

Was it to tell her he had changed, or that he wae 
unworthy of her love ? 

She cast off the ideaas all degrading to herself 
and the object of her affections, her all but husbaud, 
he whom she had already promised at the altar to 
love, honour and obey till death should them: part. 

She turned to Gilbert with a lofty disdain in ber 
whole featares and mion, though all anger and pas- 
sion had vanished. 

“Tell me,” she said. “I am ready. Only let me 
hear all the truth so faras you believe in. it, but ma 
more.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

It seemed a task almost. beyond his strength te 
damp her young hopes and bring sorrow and distrust 
on her head, when on the:very threshold and zenith 
of happiness. 

“‘ Gwenda, you love Bernard,” he said, “I know i! 
but too well, I have. watched its rise from the very 
day when you, amere child, came tothe Hove, and wor 
the hearts that have ever since been yours. You 
know that I warned you of the danger you incurre¢ 
long years since, I told you hoe was ‘not one to en 
dure all for a beloved one, to dare the hardships and 
scorn and smiles that might be lavished on his choice 
by a sneering, heartless world. You despised my warn- 
ing, you went blindly into the snare. I repeat what 
I then said. ‘There is danger at band. He will 
be tried, severely triéd in his faith and his truth to 
you, dear girl. Ido not believe —no I amrconfident he 
wiil not endure the test. I would not have you sud- 
denly shocked, Gwenda; I would give you time te 
nerve yourself and prepare for the worst. Do not 
hate me for my earnest fear and anxiety on your be- 
half.” 

“Be so kind as to tell me the nature of this won- 
derfil peril that is to be so sevore & trial my 
pliglited lover’s truth and honour, and I may perhaps 
be more inclined to believe and approciate: your kind- 
ness,” she said, in a constrained’ tone, that ill-con~ 
cealed the real agony of her suspense. 

“Can you bear it if I say all that I dare withon* 
violating my solemn ‘promise, I may almost say my 
oath ?” he asked. 

“Yes; anything but this torture,” she said, impa- 
tiently. 

“Then it is soon explained thus far,” he said, 
“ There is a secret about your birth—a disgrace at- 
tached to your origin, which will ere long be re- 
vealed. . Even now it is in two dangerous bands,. 
Gwenda; one an enemy and the other too true and: 
loving a friend. I know that should your marriage 
take place as was originally but imprudently. planned, 
the ruin of your happiness would be fearful. Ber. 
nard would never pardon it—never be loving and 
true inore, Will you be here and dare the trial ere~ 
*tis too late ?” he added, earnestly. 

Her lips quivered painfully; they were white and 
cold as those of a sorrowing sufferer; they eould 
scarcely obey her will in framing the words she de- 
sired to speak. 

“ Are you the friend ?’’she asked. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“No,” he said. “No, not so, dear Gwenda. E 
would not have tried you so cruelly by my false zeal.. 
Understand me,” he went on, more firmly, ‘since 
I have undertaken this miserable mission, and run 
all risks of destroying your peace and your goodwilb 
to myself, I will try to place all elesrly before you. 
And it stands thus:—The frieud to whom I allude 
desiréd and, still desires to place your fate beyond: 
possibility of change and to hurry on your marriage 
ere the thing can be betrayed by unfriendly lips,” hee 
continued, his eyes fixed anxiously on hers.as ho spoke, 
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“If you, too, desire it, and will hazard the result, 
it is enough. I will be silent as the grave, and, it is 
more than possible, you may be Marchioness of Brun- 
ton without any chance of recall; and Bernard will 
be compelled, at any rate by law, to treat you in all 
respects as his wife.” 

“ And if not?” she asked, hoarsely, “ what then?” 

“Then, unless some such agency is used, and the 
bridal left to take its natural course, after my uncle’s 
death, and the consequent results of mourning, 
there is an all but certainty that the truth will be 
told, either by afriend or an euemy’s tongue,” he re- 
plied. “ Whether Bernard can stand such a test— 
whether he will consider so bright a jewel worthy 
of the rich setting of his coronet—whether he will 
love you too well to risk your happiness and his own 
by relinquishing you for the sake of the world, Heaven 
only knows. Do you believe it, Gwenda? Think 
well ere you decide, for more than one life may hang 
on your decision.” 

A low wail &s of a wounded deer escaped her. Her 
face was hidden, but her breast heaved as if it would 
burst. 

Gilbert almost quailed under the suffering he had 
inflicted, vet it might be that he believed it was but 
hastening the evil day aud breaking the force of the 
blow ere it fell. 

At last she raised her head, and though her face 
was white as ashes, the expression had a loftiness 
that he had never seen there before in its girlish fea- 
tures. 

“Mr. Dorrington,” she said, calmly, ‘“‘ Heaven and 
your own heart alone can tell your motives and your 
truth in this revelation, But if it is as you declare, 
I do not hesitate. Let the whole truth be told to 
Lord Brunton by the.friend to whom you allude, not 
waiting for the enemy’s arts, and I will abide by his 
decision, whatever that may be.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tue next morning while Adrien Leroy was stand- 
ing before his glass putting the finishing touches to 
the toilet which Mr. Norgate had conducted with 
great care, and thinking of the girl Reah and her 
ruffianly guardian, a servant appeared with a dainty 
little note marked “ immediate.” 

The envelope bore no crest, for Lady Eveline used 
none in her correspondence with Adrien Leroy, from 
prudential motives ; but Adrien knew the handwriting, 
and setting down the hard brush, opened the faintly 
scented missive and perused it. 

“Dear Adrien, I shall spend the day with Aunt 
Rose at Hampton. Will you keep your promise ?” 

“T will,” murmured Adrien, remembering that 
he had promised the beautiful Eveline that on her 
next visit to the convenient Lady Rose at Hampton 
Court he would meet her thore and take her in his 
light pleasure boat up to some of the pretty islands 
farther up the river and spend the day ina delicious 
“ dolce far niente.” 

“Dear Eveline,” he wrote back with his pencil, 
“T will ride down to Hampton and keep the pro- 
mise, which came rather from you, from whom my 
happiness springs. ADRIEN.” 

Then, having despatched the Merivale servant, 
he went into the cabinet to breakfast, and ordered 
his favourite cob to be brought round in an hour. 

It was a splendid morning, just bright and hot 
enough to make visions of the cool, sweet river 
particularly welcome, and the man of pleasure de- 
termined to cast off the melancholy which had over- 
shadowed him lately, and take the day as it came, 
happily. 

“T shall enjoy a row on theriver. Eveline is 
never so happy as when in the stern of my skiff, 
and to-day I will forget—what ? Well, that I am tired 
of this artificial life and all its tinselled unreality. 
Yes, to-day, despite the coming matrimonial problem 
at Barmiuster, despite the harpings of my poor 
savage Haidee, I will be happy!” 

Alas, little did he think that the day shining so 
brightly and invitingly upon him would prove the 
momentous one of his life. 

In an hour the cob, all fire and impatience, was 
waiting at the door, and leaving word with the 
faithful Norgate that he should not return till even- 
ing, Adrien leaped lightly into the saddle and 

started for the pretty village of Hampton. 

The cob stepped out through the London streets, 
and when he had got clear of town put on the pace 
with such a delight in his forces that he bore his 
handsome master to the precincts of the Cardinal 
Wolsey’s palace half an hour before Lady Eveline 
would expect him, 





So he turned round and rode back to the next 
village lower down the river where his skiff was 
kept, and rowed up to Hampton, where, by the.steps 
that led to the Court, Lady Eveline, exquisitely 
dressed in a pale blue costume of some mysterious 
gauzy substance that suited her delicate style of 
beauty admirably, was waiting for him. 

She greeted him with a happy smile, and pressed 
his white but strong hand as he assisted her into 
the boat. 

“ And how is Aunt Rose?” he said, with a slight 
smile. 

“Oh, very well,” said Lady Eveline, returning the 
smile. ‘I told her that I shvuld visit some friends 
a little farther on, and perhaps stop to dine—so—so 
—well, after a struggle I got away, and here we are. 
Is it not beautiful? AndIam so happy! How good 
of you to come!” 

Adrien replied in kind, and then sitting down to 
the sculls, pulled away with tho long, swinging 
strokes which had gone so far towards helping the 
crew of his-college to win so many well -fought con- 
tests. 

It was a remarkable fact about Adrien Leroy, that 
although confessedly the most indolent man in the 
always-indolent fashionable world, he could when 
he chose to exert himself outdo most men in all 
manly exercises—rowing, walking, skating ; at all he 
was a proficient, and excelled in that quiet, careless 
way which made nothing of feats that others would 
have trumpeted from east to west. 

So they started, and gloried in the sunshine, the 
glitter of the water, and the mock love which each 
so admirably pretended to feel for the other. 

A few hours after Adrien had started, Mr. Jasper 
ascended the stairs to his chambers, and was informed 
by Norgate that his master was out for the day. 

“ Oh,” said Mr, Jasper, quietly, inwardly irritated 
that his dupe should be absent for aday without 
telling him hig intention and his whereabouts. “Oh, 
where hashe gone? He mentioned it last night, but 
I have forgotten,” he said, as if trying to remember. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” replied Norgate, “ Mr. Adrien 
did not leave word.” 

“Ah, very well,” said Jasper, indifferently, ‘I'll 
just go up and write a letter, Norgate, I think,” and 
he passed into the room, Norgate closing the door 
after him andrununing down the stairs, 

Mr. Jasper waited until his retreating footsteps had 
died away, then with a quick hand and a keen eye 
turned over the letters which lay where Adrien had 
carelessly thrown them on a small inlaid table. 

“Hem!” mused Mr. Vermont. “ Notthere. I should 
know her handwritivg ina moment. I know he has 
gone with her, for I saw the brougham pass. She 
must have let him know this morning and by letter. 
Can he have got it with him ?” 

Muttering thus his eye caught a scrap of torn paper 
clinging to the steel bars of the grate. 

In a moment his fat hand had snatched it, and his 
small eyes devoured it. 

“ Ab,” he muttered, with asmile. ‘Lit his cigar 
with it, Burned it all save one corner which is the 
most important part. Let me see—Lady Rose has 
apartments at Hampton Court Palace, ‘They have 
gone there, and now shall I follow them? Why 
shouldI? And yet, as the time draws near for the 
grand coup, I will not lose him from my sight. Iam 
uneasy if he is not within my reach. Yes, I will go 
on his track. I want @ holiday, the kuave wants a 
holiday sometimes as badly as the idiot,” and, with 
a smooth laugh, he pocketed the scrap of paper and 
left the room. 

By noon Mr, Jasper was at Hampton, strolling 
along the river side and smoking a cigar. 

Very amiable he looked, and quite interested in the 
boats, and, therefore, the man who let them out on 
hire very readily anwered his questions as to the cus- 
tomers, the best season of the year, etc., all of which 
tended to the important one—had a boat with a lady 
and gentleman gone out that day ? 

“No,” the boatman said, “No boat had gone out 
that day with a lady and gentleman.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jasper, ‘I thought I saw a gentle- 
man rowing @ lady down the river—rowing very well 


0. 

“Ah,” said the man, “I know who you mean; a 
gentleman, regular swell, in a light skiff, lady in blue. 
They’ve gone up stream.” 

This was what Mr. Jasper needed, and after a few 
minutes more of strolling about among the boats, he 
started off along the bank, keeping at sucha distance 
from the stream that though he could see all who 
passed in boats, no one on the river could see him. 

The beauty of the day, the shimmer of the silver 
river, the carolling of the birds, had no softening 
effect upon him, His gray bird-like little eyes noted 
nothing but the boats that passed, none of which as 
yet—though the afternoon was failing fast —con- 
tained Adrien and Lady Eveline, 

Yet he knew that he had aot missed them, for he 





had taken his luncheon in the balcony of an inn over. 
looking the river, which he had not lost sight of since 
he lad left Hampton. 

Walking thus he reached the small village of Wey. 
bridge. 

Very small it was, consisting only of an inn, a 
small house, half-cottage, half-and-half shop, and a 
few cottages where the bargemen lived when they 
were at home, which was exceedingly seldom. 

In that little shop-parlour, as Mr. Jasper ap- 
proached the village, sat a little woman and her hus- 
band at their five o’clock tea. 

“ John Ashford, Grocer,’ was the legend over tho 
shop-door, and these were John Ashford and his 
© good little Wite;” as he called her, Lucy Ashford. 

They had two children, who were playing by the 
side of the river, and were doing very comfortably, as 
their neighbours, the bargemen’s wives, expressed it. 

The man’s face wasa good-humoured, honest, every. 
day one, his wife’s was not so ordinary, for in her 
eyes and along the corners of her rather weak-look- 
ing mouth was a shadow of fear-and timidity. 

Even now, as she sat pouring out her husband’s tea, 
the slight restlessness of her unoccupied hand upon 
the table discovered the peculiar trait in her charac- 
ter, and at times it was more marked still by a start 
at some sudden noise, or a cry of alarm if a customer 
chanced to knock the counter more loudly than 
usual, 

She could see her two little ones from the window 
of the room, and once or twice she smiled gently as 
they turned in their playing with a girl who sat be- 
side them to make gestures of affection to their little 
mother. 

** Well,” said John, “how's the girl getting on, 
Lucy? Got the better of that shyness, ain’t she?” 

“ Yes,” said his wife, with a sigh. ‘Poor girl. I 
think she must have suffered a great deal for one so 
young. Suffered for no fault of her own either,” sho 
added, quickly, “for she’s as innocent as little Annio 
herself. Poor thing!’’ 

“Poor thing!’’ echoed John Ashford, turning tv 
look at the group of three and then falling to at his 
bread and butter again. “Let me see, she’s been 
here three days, hasn’t shé? Rum thing, my find- 
ing her so, isn’t it? If I hadn’t come across the 
moor that evening from Walton I shouldn’t a-seen 
the poor thing lying in the shade of the furze? 
Wouldn’t give no account of herself,” he continued, 
going over meditatively the circumstances of his 
discovery of the girl who was playing with the chil- 
dren outside. “Said her name was ’Ria ; that’s for 
Maria, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. “I’ve called her Maria, as 
seeming more kindly like.” 

“ And she hasn’t said anything more than that she 
tramped from London because she couldn’t bear the 
crowds?” 

“No,” said his wife, “ nothing more, and I haven’t 
asked her, John. We don’t want to know what sor- 
row it was that drove her from her friends. It’s 
enough for us that she is little better than a child, 
penniless and homeless. If she’s got a secret let her 
keep it, John dear. We all have a little corner in 
our hearts which we keep closed,” she added, almost 
unconsciously. 

“Excepting you and me, my dear!” said John, 
getting up, wiping his mouth and kissing her. 

She started and paled a little. 

“ Yes, of course,” she said. “ Excepting you and 
me, dear.” 

“ We've no secrets,”’ said the good-natured grocer. 
“Our hearts are open as skeleton clocks—all the 
works to be seen for nothing, eh, Lucy, my dear ?” 
and laughing at his own apt simile he kissed her 
again. 

ee And now,” he said, “if you'll take care of the 
shop I'll just go over and bay those things at Rich- 
mond, Old Tucker's cart starts in half an hour, and 
it’s a good twenty minutes to his place.” 

“Go along then,” said his little wife, cheerfully, 
and don’t forget my new bonnet ribbon.” 

“All right,” said the husband; and putting on bis 
hat he waved akiss to his children and started on 
his journey to Richmond, where he intended pur- 
chasing some stock for his little shop. 

Lucy Asdford looked after him wistfully, thea 
sighed. 

* Poor John!” she murmured. “If he knew that 
T had a secret, and such a one; he who believes me 
so good and—and—true to him, and so Iam true to 
him, and the past can only be repented for, and I do 
repent. Oh, John, John! if you knew now I repent 
that evil hour when my folly and vanity ruined me. 
But there, I will not think of it. It is quite gone, no 
one knows of it excepting Mr. Vermont, and he I 
have not seen for years, and poor father. I am safe 
from them, for father is Mr. Vermont’s faithful ser- 
vant, in his secrets and confidence, and he would 
not ruin me and John. Oh, no, no! let me forget it. 
I will call the children: Annie, Lucy, Maria!” 
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When she called, the two children ran towards 
the window, and the girl who was with them turned 
her head and followed them. 

It was Reah. 

Lucy Ashford stooped to kiss the children, then 
gaid kindly to the quiet, silent girl : 

“You must be tired with them now, my dear. 
Would you like to come and sit down for a little 
while?” 

Reah raised her dark, beautiful eyes gratefully. 

“No, ma’am, thank you; Iam not tired. They 
are so good to me. I love them.” 

“You would like to go out again then?” asked 
Lucy Ashford, 

“ Yes, if they like,” answered Reah, looking at the 
children, and the rare, sad smile just parting her per- 
fectly-formed lips. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried the children. “Come along, 
*Ria!” and clinging to her skirt they dragged the 
dark-eyed girl back to the river side again. 

Lucy Ashford sat at the table whence the tea-things 
were now removed, and with some needlework in her 
hand tried to forget that blot on her past, the know- 
ledge of which she knew would blight her own, her 
husband’s, and her children’s present and future. 

Meanwhile Adrien’s skiff was moored at the land- 
ing-place of an old inn some distance farther up the 
river. Under an old porch the Lady Eveline was 
drinking a cup of tea, while he smoked his cigar and 
looked lazily at the rising moon. 

They had been talking quietly and gravely for 
some time. There was the flash of anger, half-melt- 
ing into scorn, in Lady Eveline’s eyes ; in his a gra- 
vity and earnestness visible through the mask of 
placid indolence. 

They had been talking, and he, with a fearlessness 
which did not characterize all his dealings with the 
fair sex, had been breaking a stern resolution to his 
companion. 

She broke the silence presently. 

“And so you have determined, Adrien, You will 
marry Lady Constance and—and—leave me?” 

He nodded. 

“You know I must,” he said. “I must marry, and 
soon, Youare angry because I tell you, Eveline; 
you would be angry if I played you false, deceived 
you, sprung my marriage on you after it had oc- 
curred!” 

“ Yes,” she said, in a low voice. ‘ And this is the 
last happy day we shall spend together ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, witha half-sigh. “ AndI believe, 
standing here in the calm moonlight, that we ought 
never to have spent any at all. But I do not moralize. 
Iam no worse than other men of my set; we are 
caught in the whirlpool and cannot but fall in its 
eddieg, But to-night is the last, Eveline. Do not 
smile When I tell you that Iam going to change the 
tevor of my life. The baron has raised his voice, 
and sternly announced my duty as head of our race. 
You who love high blood and all its responsibility 
would not tempt me to disregard his voice. We 
have been playing at love, Lady Eveline—no harm 
but in the seeming, as Heaven bears witness, but, 
pleasant pastime as it is, it must end, But let us 
spend this last evening more pleasantly than de- 
bating on these minor moralities of our life. Come, 
the moon is up, we must be going down stream.” 

Lady Eveline, who knew him too well to hope 
that the eloquence of a Cicero or all the tears of a 
Niobe would move him when he had made a resolve, 
wisely acquiesced in his renunciation, and the two 
got into the boat, 

Adrien, who felt asa man does who has taken a 
step on the road of duty, pulled leisurely with the 
stream, The moon grew brighter, the night more 
delicious with every five minutes, 

A profound silence reigned around, broken only by 
the occasional cry of a night bird. 

Presently Lady Eveline peered forward. 

“The moonlight is so deceiving,” she said, in a 
low voice. “I nearly steered you into the bank.” 

“Can you see ?” he said. “ Put down the lines, and 
I will guide the boat while I row, if you cannot.” 

“No,” she said, “I can see well enough.” 

“All right,” he said, “ Iam going to row quicker. 
It’s time we were at Hampton. What time did you 
order the brougham for ?” 

“Nine,” she replied, with a sigh. 

“Nine?” he repeated, “then 1 must row quickly.” 

And his long strokes grew more rapid. ‘The boat 
flew along, breaking up the placid water into silver 
beneath each plunge. 

Lady Eveline leaned forward, steering silently. 
Suddenly she started up with a cry of alarm. 

“Look, look!” she cried, “what is that?” and 
pointed toa sheet of spray rising and falling a few 
yards from them or rather below them. 

Adrien turned his head, rowing still, thinking it 
wasn owl, but the next moment reversed the sculls 
and cried, sternly, 

“Sit down; you have steered us over. the weir!” 





There was scarcely a moment’s space between his 
preg and the darting of the boat to the sleek, shining 
sluice. 

He tried to stem the tide, but vainly. 

“Cling to the boat!” he shouted, loudly; for the 
falling of the water rang and hummed round them, 
then, as the boat capsized and plunged into the foam 
beneath, he made a grasp at her dress, missed it, 
and, from where he was swimming amidst the foam, 
saw her lightly clad form dashing ,away down the 
stream. 

He turn his stony, stern face up to the moon with 
a silent prayer that the punishment of their mutual 
folly might not fall on the weak woman alone, then 
struck out after her. 

He was an expert swimmer, and, aided by the 
stream, which was as swift as a mill-race, he soon 
overtook her. 

Her face was turned upwards, her eyes were closed. 

“Heaven grant me her life,” he groaned, and 
= her hair, he swam slantwise towards the 

ank, 

A few seconds and he had reached it, panting like 
& race-horse, and nearly exhausted. Then he laid her 
down, and felt for some sigus of life in her hands 
and lips. 

She still breathed, and, with a hoarse groan of 
gratitude, he looked round for assistance. 

At a little distance a light burned in a window, 

Without pausing an instant he took the still form 
in his arms and hastened towards it. 

Happily unconscious of the struggle for life going 
on within hearing, little Lucy Ashford sat working 
busily, her meek face lifted to the lamp occasionally, 
with the habitual restless look, and the usual sigh 
passing through the timid lips, 5 

The children were in bed, Reah was coming down 
the stairs from them, when a sharp rat-tat at the door 
caused Lucy Ashford to start and drop her work. 

The shop was closed, but the door was half-open 
on account of the heat, and, wondering who it could 
be, the little wife took up the candle and passed into 
the shop. 

A gentleman stood at the counter, his face away 
from her. 

She shaded the candle, and he turned. 

Down went the candle, and up went the two timid 
hands to her face: 

Mr. Jasper Vermont, for it was that gentleman, 
stood looking at her with a cruel, amused smile for & 
moment, then, in-his soft, unctuous voice, said : 

“T am afraid I’ve startled you, Miss—Mrs. Lucy 
Ashford, Pray let me recover the candle; that’s it. 
Hem! quite startled! Unwelcome visitor, eh?” 

“No, no,” breathed the poor little woman, who re- 
sembled a small sparrow in the clutches of its natural 
enemy, the hawk. “No, sir. Iamvery glad to see 
you, sir! Will you come in?” 

At this faint welcome Mr. Jasper Vermont smiled 
again. 

ei Thank you, Mrs. Lucy,” he said, “ I think I will. 
What a charming night! And what a pretty little 
place. Hem! most charming! Commerce and ro- 
ance, I declare, and now”—sinking into a seat and 
fixing his eyes upon the white, frightened face of 
the sparrow—“ how is your good husband, Mr. John 
Ashford?” 

“Very well, sir,” faltered Lucy, praying with all 
her weak heart that John might not come home. 

“ And the children—two aren’t there ? Pretty little 
dears! do you know I’m so fond of children, Mrs. 
Lucy? Quite a happy woman you must be, quite. 
Dear me, a most comfortable little house—I never 
saw anything like it, excepting once, and that was at 
Canterbury !” 

The poor woman fell down on her knees and turned 
up her white face. 

* Oh, sir, kind, good sir, you will spare me! You 
will not ruin me! You will not break his heart! We 
are so happy—he is so good. The little ones!—oh, 
think of the little ones, aud don’t betray me! Oh, 
think, sir. I was so young, so giddy, so thoughtless, 
and that.man was so wicked. He tempted me—he 
did, sir, like a serpent and—oh, good, kind, sir, I will 
pray for you every night as I pray for John and my 
little ones if you will spare me and keep my secret !” 

Mr. Jasper smiled. 

It was meat and drink this abject misery, this ser- 
vile beseeching for his mercy. 

He felt almost tempted to spurn the slight, still- 
girlish form, for the mere luxury of the thing, but he 
restrained himself. 


“ Get up, my good woman,” he said, contemptuously. 
“T shall keep your secret, oh, yes, well—well, per- 
haps for ever—who knows ? Good John, simple John! 


Ha, ha! Little does he think his quiet little wife 
was such a madcap thing before he married her, taking 
trips to Canterbury with handsome young men. There, 
there,” he added, as a moan of anguish escaped the 
tortured woman, “no nonsense, I shan't enlighten 
good, kind John to-night, but I wauta bed: I mean 





to sleep here to-night. I——Hullo, who's that ?” he 
broke off suddenly as Reah, with her little graceful 
step, entered the room, 

She paused at the sound of his voice, then stood 
stock- still, transformed to stone, staring at him with 
a look of mingled repugnance and fascinated attrac- 
tion, as a bird is numbed by the glitter of the snake's 
eyes. 

“Who's that?” repeated Mr. Jasper, eyeing the 
motionless face with a look of uneasiness. 

“A poor girl—leave us, my dear,” faltered Lucy, 
and Reah, setting down the candle, passed out. 

Mr. Jasper took off his light summer overcoat. 

“ Now,” he said, “ about my room.” 

“You shall have the best, sir,” replied Lucy. 
eagerly. “ Anything, everything we have is yours.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Jasper, with a laugh. “ Well, set 
about it. I’m tired, and——” ; 

Another knock at the door, this time followed bya 
man's heavy footsteps and a man’s commanding 
voice: 

“Help! Quick here with a light!” 

Lucy screamed. 

Mr. Jasper changed colour. 

“What!” he muttered. Then he leapt to the door 
set his back against it, and seized Lucy by the arm 
almost savagely. “ Hark you!” he whispered in her 
ear. “I know that gentleman, Breathe a word to 
lead him to think Iam here,and John knows all! 
Hide me somewhere, where I can see! You under- 
stand? Quick!” 

Lucy, trembling like a leaf, opened a door, whos 
upper half was glazed, and which led from the small 
room, and Mr. Jasper, who had not occupied a minute 
in hissing out his injunction, leapt into the ambush. 

She then ran to the other door, opened it, and in 
staggered Adrien with his burden. 

“My good woman,” he oo, ,Srmly but quickly, 
“not a moment is to be lost. his lady is drowned 
nearly. Put her in bed.” 

“f know,” said Lucy, her spirit springing up in 
such an emergency. “Help me, sir! Oh, dear!” 

Adrien carried Lady Eveline up the narrow stairs 
and laid her on the bed. 

Lucy ran down, got a bottle of spirits, and ran up 
again, calling for Reah. 

“ Fetch the doctor, sir,” said Lucy. “ He is up at 
the inn.” 

And Adrien started, but suddenly pulled up. 

Lady Eveline valued her reputation far more than 
her life. Tofetch a doctor might save the latter, but 
would most certainly ruin the former. 

While he mused these few seconds out in the road 
Reah ran through the room and so missed him. 

He returned quickly and stood in the little shop, 
waiting sternly with a heavy heart, Mr. Jasper’s eyes 
devouring his face and Mr. Jasper’s lips wreathed 
in a sardonic smile behind the curtained window. 

Presently Lucy ran down. 

“Where's the doctor, sir? Ob, hasn’t he come ? 
The lady’s alive, sir.” ' 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Adrien. 

“ And she says we are not to send for the doctor.” 

“T understand,” said Adrien, hastily. ‘‘ And is sho 
well enough to sit up, to move?” 

“Yes, sir, at least she says so,” replied Lucy, 
trembling, for now the excitement was over she re 
membered the dread presence behind thedoor. ‘She 
is changing her clothes for some of mine, sir, and sho 
says that if you get a carriage a 

Adrien nodded. 

“Tell her,” he said, quickly, “ that I have gone to 
get one, and that if she is strong enough to start at 
ounce all may yet be saved. You can remember.’’ 

He hastened out to the door, bribed the groom to 
speed with a sovereign, and in a marvellously short 
time had the carriage at the door. 

Quick as he was, Lady Eveline had been quicker, 
and now stood in the little parlour wrapped in 
shawls, looking very white but also hard and resolute, 

She motioned to Adrien with her hand that she 
was ready, and he, laying a five-pound note upon 
the table, said a few words of thanks to Lucy, and 
took the miserable woman to the carriage. 

No sooner had the door closed and the horse started 
than she threw up her hands and groaned: 

“ Adrien, I am ruined!” 

“No,” said Adrien, “you are safe even now. The 
man is promised twenty guineas if he reaches 
Hampton in an hour, The brougham will be wait- 
ing, you can reach home and your rooms in that 
shawl unperceived.” 

* But you—but you!” she wailed. “ Will you pro- 
miso——” 

“1,” he said, with a low laugh of scorn at her 
doubt of him. ‘This day of my life is yours, none 
will ever hear from me how it was spent, and you 
know it.” , 

“You swear?” she murmured. 

“T have,” he said, simply. “When I give my 
word I have sworn as deeply as I can.” 
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Alas! he did not pause to reflect that, let what 
might happen, there was one day of his life he could 
not account for, one whole day lost from the account, 
one day of which he had sworn to keep with sealed 
lips. 

No sooner had the carriage rolled away than Mr. 
Jasper came out, 

He was very pale, but his eyes shone like stars. 

“Lucy Ashford,” he said, sinking into a.chair, and 
holding one finger up with.a warning gesture, “ you 
may be asked some day if a lady was brought here 
by a gentleman on such a night, under such circum, 
tances. What would you answer?” 

“ That—that she was,” faltered the poor woman. 

Mr. Jasper frowned. 

“ At your peril,” he said, shaking his finger, with 
a savage light in hiseye. “ Let no living soul hear 
one syllable of this night’s occurrence, or the story 
of your Cauterbury trip becomes the property of the 
whole world. Ay, my good Lucy, I'll proclaim it 
from the housetop till not a corner of the earth 
remains for you to hide from your shame, And now 
where's that girl ?” 

Weeping, trembling in every limb, almost dead with 
terror, Lucy sought her, but Reah was not to be 
found, , 

(To be continued.) 
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a Nt 
CHAPTER XXIII, 

Tr false Captain Vansittant took an early leave 
of the Manor House on that evening after the excur- 
sion to the ruined castle. 

To tell the truth he was always glad to get away 
from there, 

His future mother-in-law wearied him, and his lady- 
love had no attractions for him ; indeed, he was not 
sure but the cold indifference with which he regarded 
her was deepeving into positive dislike, in return for 
the secret shrinking which he had detected on her 
part from the very first. His apprehensions concern- 
ing her acquiescence in the proposed marriage being 
éet at rest, he no longer troubled himself. to.assume 
any extravagant fondness. 

Sometimes he was half resolved to drop the whole 
affair, and fly away to more congenial scenes. But 
the uncertainty of the future, and the faith he could 
not help yielding to his mother’s superior manage- 
ment, restrained him. 

On this nightin particular a restless disquiet took 
possession of him. 

The sight of the beautiful young girl who had so 
thoroughly captivated his fancy in Calcutta perhaps 
‘vas sufficient cause for it. Certainly all his thoughts 
turned to her. She was in England and so near to 
him. If he could only find means to see her—speak 
to her, offer her a few honeyed compliments. Surely 
she would no longer spurn him. For he was a gentle- 
man now! 

His heart swelled high with pride as he recalled the 
ehange of circumstances which had lifted him so high 
in the world above his old menial position, He 
looked down at his fine clothes with triumphant 
eyes. He twirled the massive gold chain. He 
pulled off his glove to admire the seal ring on his 
finger. And the desire grew, and the longing 
strengthened to see the maiden once more, to try the 
effect of his new magnificence upon her unsophisti- 
eated miud, She was a humble musician’s daughter, 
and he was General Vansittant’s son. Of course she 
must listen to him, must smile upon him. 

Singularly enough, no fear of any discovery of his 
imposture crossed his mind. He never even recalled 
the unworthy leavetaking at the deserted island, nor 
topped to consider that, since she had escaped, the 
rest of the company must also beset free, among them 
the genuiue Algeron. 

Perhaps his unconcern about the latter rose in part 
from his mother’s repeated and positive assurance 
that they might safely defy his interference. And 
the letters he found waiting.for him when he reached 
his rooms gave himstill greater confidence, Heread 
them through and laughed triumphantly. Now, in- 
deed, the way was clear before him. 

Wise and skilful Aimée, how admirably she had 
mianaged! The general dead! 

Now, indeed, was removed the one terror that. had 
haurted him, that alone had filled him with alarm 
aud dread. 

He read and re-read, then rose and paced the room, 
his cheeks flushed, his eyes sparkling. His mother 
was coming, and she would bring with her the means 
of obtaining the mysterious fortune promptly, -Her 
written words even seemed to hold a fire and glow 
that thrilled him through with their grand and 





glorious promise. He saw himself a prince in his 
palace, so wild were the visious evoked by her mag- 
nhificent promises. 

“T will win the blue-eyed maiden,” he mermured. 
“She shall be queen of my heart, even though I 
marry the cold-eyed Ethel. I will cover her with 
jewels and rich vestures. I will lay my costly gifts 
at her feet, and she will smile upon me! Ah, it is a 
beneficent fortune that has come to me!” 

And then a crafty smile crept over his face. 

“She has strong charges concerning the belt! 
Why does.she forbid my touching it until she comes ? 
If the fortune is in it why may I not have it without 
the distasteful marriage? I have been foplish to 
keep it so long without knowing what it contains!” 

And with this he hastened to make fast the door, 
and hurriedly divesting himself of tho belt, he laid it 
on the table before him aud examined it carefully. 

It was made first of a strong yellow fabric, and 
then of some soft leather, and was stitched and 
quilted with the utmost nicety and care, and was 
nearly an inch thick, Amri eyed it curiously, and 
carefully felt along the whole surface with those 
sensitive, skilful fingers of his. He shook his head 
dubiously when he paused. The outer covering was 
just hard enough to prevent the discovery of the 
form or shape of any of the contents, or else it was 
cunningly stuffed to make-one firm, compact band. 
He took out his penknife, and cautiously cute slit in 
the cloth and then the leather—oply, however, to 
discover another lining. 

Here a sudden hesitation came over him. He 
stopped and looked aronnd jas if the very walls had 


eyes, 

His mother would know that the belt had been 
tampered with. She would be very angry perhaps. 
Would it not be wiser to wait until shecame? His 
fingers droppad away reluctantly. 

“Tf itis anything very valuable how could I. pnt 
it again in such secure form? I will wait until she 
is here to help me,” he said at length, and restored it 
to its former position. 

Then he went up to the table, where a tray of 
fruit, a bottle of wine, and bunch of cigars were set 
out io readiness for his need. 

“These Eaglish servants keep their .thoughts 
ready,’’ he soliloquized. “I gave the man liberty 
forthe night, but he did not forget to. make, ready 
for my refreshment, It. is pleasant to be free from 
any watchful eye. I will make the most of it.” 

He did not dream that even while hespoke asharp, 
keen glance was darting straight upon him from out 
the keyhole of the adjoining closet. 

He sat down on the easy-chair, filled the wine 
glass, and selected the plumpest fig in the frnit-diah. 
‘Then holding up the glass so that the lamplight 
could shine through and filter forth its ruby glow, 
he drew one long, deep-aigh of satisfaction. 

“This is nothing to the life I shall yet lead,” he 
murmured; “ but I must confess it is a vast improve- 
ment upon poor Amri’s harassed life in Calcutta. I 
cannot persuade myself that I have ever endured auch 
slights and troubles. It was a grand genius that 
moved you, my mother, to send me hither, and fate 
has surely helped us on in every way. I will not 
believe but that the blue-eyed maidea will be the 
crowning gift.” 

Thea he drauk off the wine, withont taking breath. 
The eye at the keyhole glistened with satisfaction 
likewise. 

But Amri had no idea of stopping at one glass. 
A nature like his was not likely to be satisfied with 
moderation of any sort. He filled up the glass again 
and again, nibbling meanwhile at the fruit aud talk- 
ing to himself in little broken snatches of soliloquy 
and ejaculation. Once he started up and went towards 
the door. 

* ]’ve a mind to see if that Osborne is in his room. 
I'd like to plague him a litile, talking about my en- 
gagement to the cool Miss Roscoe. It is easy to see 
how matters lie between the parties, But so long as 
it doesn’t prevent the marriage and the security of 
the fortune it doesn’s trouble me,” 

The words were interspersed with yawns, and he 
came back slowly. 

**T’m confoundedly sleepy all at once. I wish I 
hadn’t let the fellow go. I declare I can hardly 
wait to take off my clothes, I-am—so—dead— 
sleepy.” 

Such, indeed, seemed to be. the fact, He leaned 
heavily against the table with gaping lips and jalf- 
closed eyes, making feeble efforts to remove his 
boots. But before the second ope was off his arm 
dropped, and, half-staggering towards the bed, he. 
threw himself at full length upon it, and was im- 
mediately lost in the profound slumber preduced by 
opiates, 

The occupant of the closet waited half an hour to 
make.sure that his victim was fully overpowered, 
then slipped out slowly, showing Amariah’s odd, 
sharp face, with its twinkling eyes. 





He crossed the floor with noiseless step, and locked 
the door; then turned down the lamp, so that but a 
feeble glimmer made twiliglt in the apartment, and 
proceeded coolly to his task. ‘he drugged victim 
never stirred or opened his eyes, and the.old man 
stood presently at the table with the coveted belt in 
his hand, having substituted the one he had pre- 
pared in its place. His hand shook now, and there 
was @ greedy glitterin his eye as he examined it 
carefully, and looked longingly at the little: opening 
Amri’s penknife had made, 

“T shall have to chance her believing that I found 
that rent already made,” he thought. “Why not 
make it wider and deeper? As well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb! I might reach a jewel of some 
sort.” 

His hand crept stealthily towards the knife lying 
on the table where Amri had thrown it, as if he ex- 
pected Madame Blanc’s bony fingers were ready to 
seize it, and he, looked behind him towards. the door 
with a shiver of apprehension. 

* If L could be sure,” he muttered, “ what should 
hinder my taking the belt andmyself out of the way? 
I might be nich and easy for the rest of my days— 
free, too, from the tyranny of a Jezebel. ‘The carriage 
had not come when I looked out last. There may be 
time yet.” 

And he clutched up the knife, and thrust the 
point burriedly iuto the opening, but without doiug 
the belt any harm, for at that moment there came 
hasty step in the corridor without, and a suppressed 
voice called « be 

“Why doyoudally? ‘The carriage is waiting.” 

“Confound it,” muttered Amariah, “I might have 
known there could be no outwitting her.” 

And, with his eyes blazing with baffled rage, he 
seized the belt, unlocked the door softly, and slipped 
out in his stealthy fashion. Some one had just gone 
down the stairs—the one, as he supposed, whose 
watchful eye followed so many strange machinations. 
But some one was also astir above, He heard a door 
unclose and shut. Filled with terror lest it wassome 
one who had discovered the East Indian's state, he 
hurried on, dashed on to the carriage he saw waiting 
there, and rushing up to the open door, he thrust the 
belt into the lap of the lady whose form he could 
dimly see within it, 

“There it is, madam. I must hurry, for some, one 
is coming down,” he whispered, hoarsely, and rushed 
away as ifa score of policemen were at his heels, 
comforting his avaricious soul with the thane “At 
least I shall have the two huudred pounds, She 
always keeps her word. I. will give her eredit for 
that. 

He fonnd the honse dark and silent, but went in 
by means of his private latch-key at the rear door, 
made his way to the front hall, and sat down by the 
door to wait for the return of the carriage. 

“She will be in good humour,” he muttered ; “in 
excellent humour, to have the belt safely in her 
hands and with, so little fuss. It was evidently a 
greatistep of some sort; and her heart was set upon 
it, Well-a-day, if I have lost the chance to secure a 
foxtune,.and that’s something I can’t be sure about, 
it’s a comfort to think of asnug two hundred pounda 
to, be safe in) hand.” : 

The carriage delayed along time. He grew ner- 
vous presently, sitting thera in the dark waitiug, and 
a dozen wild contingencies, suggested themselves ia 
the most unpleasant manner. 

What if some one had seen him give the belt, had 
stopped the carriage, had arrested his mistress? Then 
they would be after him next. 

He grew hot and cold. He got upand paced the 
hall, twisting his damp hands together ima nervous 
panic. He counted the chimes that pealed ont from 
the tall clock on the landing above him, 


Midnight! There was no longer any question 
about it. Something had pened to delay them, 
for they should have reached the house as soon as 
he had dane, 


Just as he was starting out in desperation, to re- 
trace his steps and learn what he could concerning 
whatever misfortune had come, he heard the roll of 
wheels and the prancing of hurrying hoofs. They 
were driving furiously, an event that of itself, fore- 
boded mischief. 

He hurried forward and opened the door, holding 
out bis hand to assist the old woman to alight. 

She bent forward hastily, peering through the 
darkness, 

* What! what!” she exclaimed, “Amariah, and 
here at home? Speak, traitor, and tell me what it 
means. Why have you kept me waiting two mortal 
hours on. an idiot’s errand?” 

He stared at her in amazement, 

“T don’t know what you. mean! 
home!” he stammered. 

She had leaped down to the ground, and now 
clutched hold of his arm with such a grip that he 
writhed away in sharp pain, whiuing; 
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“Good Heavens, madam, you hurt me cruelly.” 

“ }fave you done your errand ?”’ she hissed, fiercely. 
“Mav, how dared you disobey my orders? If your 
prying fingers have meddled with the belt, your neck 
gha!l auswer for it,” 

“I don’t understend you,” whimpered Amariah. 
“] don’t in the least understand you, Madame Blane. 
How could I med@ke with it when I hurried down 
with it and a in the carriage? Do you 


find anything 
" ‘the temmednl Sdiniheen nested! 


’ woe and clunching 
comman r) still 
i she f thrust 


talon-like upon his shoulder, 
him in, eke the lamp!” ordered 


tones. 

And poor Amariah, only too thankful to be. at a 
little distance from those fierce fingers, obeyed with 
alacrity. 

When the first feeble naa ges out into a 
steady blaze they showed iah's terrified eyes 
the cadaverous faeeaefore him tenfold more ghastly 
and herrible.than he hedever before beheld it. ‘The 


eyes blazed with bluc and rad so the ned 
old man efterward declared. ae was 
fairly livid, } 
M... —} the first look, for she faced around to 

im, an 

Ra. me Sas ahyour we Tean ve — * 
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could oot heeatialiieges ‘would di ae 


you dare, poor, miser- | 
able worm, whem ean crush you into 
moment of my 


And now tell. me 
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away the belt, 
“T gave. it 
Don’t you re ; 


came up to the camfage, and a ee ; 
floor?” | 


Perhaps it has d down on the ca 
be answered, with@xemulous eagenmess,, | 

“T have nob set eyes upon yom six : 
answered she, Sooty. “No ouemt alleame: 
the carriage, Wewaited there; E ‘ath yousamall 
dared wait.no ; 

If he had mot had : 
her fierce anger, might have d: 
trick to cheat him out of his two hundred pounds,” 
As it was he felt that it was likely there had been 
some direful mistake. 

He rubbed his foreliead bewilderedly. 

“I certainly brought the belt away, and I gave it 
to a lady in a carriage there by the door of the build- 
ing,” ho said, slowly.aud dismally. 

* Idiot! Do you think I shall believesuchastory2” 
she vociferated, passionately, “There was no other 
carriage there.’’ 

But she cut short her sentence and darted to the 
door, calling to the coachman. 

The shrill voice could conquer a much greater dis- 
dance. 

Blaise dropped the harness and came quickly. 

“Did we meet a. carriage as we drove down the 
street?” demanded she, stamping her foot with imr 
patieuce, while he pauaeda moment to thiuk beforean- 
swering. 

“ Yas; marm, we did; a double carriage, as I re- 
member.” 

“Could you identify it?, Can you find it out for 
me to-night. or to-morrow morning?” 

“Tm afraid not. I never gave it a thought nor 
more than a enreless look, and it was tolerably dark. 
I don’t believe I could tell a thing about it,” 

She gave a little shrick .of rage, and darted back 
into the hougo, and, seizing again upon Amariah, 
fairly shook him, as she cried: 

“ This is no trick of yours, you’ villain? 
to me that it ieno trick.” 

“ How can 1?’ returned Amariah, ruefully. 
followed your directi You agneed to be therein 
a carriage, and I was to give you the belt. I went 
down and found carriage, andia woman inside. It 
was too dark to see who it was. I expected it was 
you. I had aright to be sure it was you. And be- 
sides some one was following me, and I dida’s dare 
Wait a moment,” 

“Tagreed to bo there at ten o'clock and to wait 
until eleven,’”’ she said; “and I was there at ten 
o'clock. I ordered the carriage at half-past nine.” 

She pulled out the massive watch she wore as sho 
finished and looked at it. A blauk expression: crossed 
ber face as.she stared down upon.it. 

The watch still pointed at half-past nine. 

In a moment the mystery was explained, . The 
Watch had stopped, Shetook whatshe called alittle 
dozy at eight o'clock. She must have slept long aud. 
soundly, and meantime the watch hed stopped, 
After all her careful and elaborate plans, to’be baiked 
by such @ little trifle, the stopping of those tiny 
Wheels! She clenched, her hands, she stamped her 
Sm She was a miserable spectacle’ of ungoverned: 

DaSSION, 
_ Blaise was called again, . Could-he.tell what time 
they left the house? :) 
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“ Certainly ; about five minutes or so after ten.” 
Amariah opened his eyes. 

“ But, Madame Blane, I had given up the belta.few 
minutes after that time.” 
“T understand. A half-hour’s delay has ruined the 
ee rs Oe watch, which 
8 
‘he pulled out the costly timekeeper, wrenched 


‘it from the chain, and sent it spinning to the other 
end of the hall, Then she seized her cane and 


mounted the stairs slowly and painfully, as if the 
fierce excitement was telling upou her strength. 

At the top she paused, and leaning over, looked 
own into the two forlorn faces below. 

“ Amariah, find the coach and get back the belt, 
and twice the promised sum shall be yours. Hunt 
up the carriages known to be out at that hour last 
evening, You have ferreted out darker mysteries 
ere this. Blaise, #he same offer is open to you, if 
you can bring me news of that carriage and its oc- 
cupants. I recommend you both to spend the night 
in exploration.” 


And with this she hobbled away and vanished, 


“ Alter al) my plans, and atthe vory moment of 
success, to be foiled by such a miserable little thing 
oa Bad Lam getting sid and 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Dats¥ and her guardians: had been established in 


‘lotheir mew. home something like two ,weeks, every 


day growing more aud more thankful for the good 
fortune which had sentthem thither, when one after- 
noon two. decently-dressed, sedate-looking women 
walked in through the front’ gate and upto the door 
with the namistekable air of people having business 
there, 

The family group, happened to be gathered out 
under the chestnut tree at the side door, but they all 
heard the loud, decided , knock given, and were able 
to see the figures standing in the open portico, wait- 
ing for the answer to their summons, 

** Who can they be?” whispered Daisy, as she rose 
to go out to them. “ They are. certainly visitors, 
One.can sse'that at a glance, uncle, Grandpa, why 
didn’t you tell,us about your lady friends?”? 

Blennerhasset had been examining the two women 
with sharp, inquiring giances. He rpse from the 
campstool on which he was sitting with a sudden 
bound, saying: 

*I will goto the door myself, Daisy, I think I 

know who it is. It is a sort of cousin of mine from 
Liverpool, if F haven’t forgotten her build in all 
these years.’’ 
_ “Meke her welcome, make her heartily welcome,” 
quoth Tom, Wymer, in hearty hospitality, “ Daisy 
and the rest of us will come in after you’ve had your 
private chat.” 

Blennerhasset did, not. look particularly delighted 
at the, visitors’ appearance ; but he hurried on to the 
front of the house, not evea stopping for his cane, 
for he perceived that the women were, by this time, 
aware of the presence of the group, aud had already 
turned as if coming ‘towards them, a proceeding he 
by no means favoured, 

Tho,stouter of the,two turned upon him her round, 
florid face, beaming with smiles, and hurried to 
meet him, extending, both hands. 

“It does,me good to look at you, Arnold Blenner- 
hasset, so it does, after thinking for so long that I 
wasn't to look. upon your faee again in this life. We 
give you hearty welcome back to England, Aad I 
must. say that the heathenish eguntry hasn’t hurt you 
mugh, You don’t look; a day older, I declare, for all 
it’s.a. dozen and. more years since we shook hauds 
down at the wharf, and you've a grand, gentlemanly 
way beside that you hadn't then, I see it’s no use to 
ask yoy. You've been prosperous and contented; 
Well, I shall rejoice in that as mncli as a good friend 
can, and I hope you haven’t forgotten Sally Ray.” , 

And haying delivered this speech so volubly that 
jat the end she found herself quite out of breath, she 
spent the rest, of her vivacity and excitement in 
shaking his hand, as if the strength of her friendship 


-weleome to our house, and the best of it, Daisy. 
| L.seo he’sa bit put out some way.” 











was to be decided by the amount of muscular motion 
exhibited. 

“T am glad to find you looking so hearty and 
comfortable,” returned Blennerhassct, making an 
effort to sagen sincere and friendly, “I hope the 

00d man is well too, and that the shop is prosper- 

ng, and your old age likely to be free from care and 
trouble.” 

“ Thank ine tieats you. We are comfortable, to 
be sure, and something of it is owing to you, We 
haven't forgot your helping us so generously in our 
humble setting up. You can see that by hunting 
you out and coming down here to find you. We 
took it rathor unkind of you to arrive in Liverpool 
after so many years and go right through without 
coming to see uss” 

“To be sures but you see I had company, and I 
thought to go baek:to the town shortly. But come 
in, Sally, come img you're tired and hot. Come into 
the house and reat,” answered he, rather hurriedly ; 
and, leading the wey, he threw open the doors and 
ushered them into the little sitting-room, not with- 
out some pride in its picturesque pretti- 
ness, for all hig inward perturbation; for it was so 
tastefully dressed with flowers and pretty little femi- 
nine adornments, so wisite in ite neatness, that 
evens duchess, qoming from her grand drawing-room, 
musthavegmiledin pleased appreciation of the charm- 
ing pictureds made. 

‘Sit down--sit, down, Sally,” he said,enjoying her 
very evident admiration, and drawing up two chairs 
for his wisitora, *‘ I'll bring you some water.”’ 

And he went.out for the water, and took the op- 
portunity towun round to his friends, and say : 

“Just leawevusslone. Don’t you trouble yourselt 
about these ple. Ishall have aMttletalk of old 
times with Setly. I'd rather you'dleavyeus alone. If 
E want you I’lf.call you,” 

“That isn’t like Arnold,” muttered Tom 
Wymer. “I didn’t think him the man to be ashamed 
of his-relatives, aud you look like a very decent lady. 


I should like to have you give them a good English 
But 


“He knows best, of course. Perhaps he will call 
us yet,” returned Daisy. 

Meanwhile Blennerhasset had proceeded to hunt 
up a plate of cake, and, with that and the cool water 
just from the well, he returned to the sitting-room 
detecting Sally Ray in the very act of retreating 
hastily from the window, where she had been eagerly 
scrutinizing the group under the chestuut tree, 

She covered a little natural confusion by promptly 
introducing her companion. 

“Twas so taken up with seeing you so fresh and 
young-looking that I forgot you didn’t know Miss 
Sanderson. Miss Esther Sanderson, a lodger of mine. 
Mr, Blennerhasset you know of, now don’t you, 
Esther? You've heard me talk enough about him.” 

Blennerhasset shook hands with the tall, thin, 
pale-looking woman, whose face had a singularly re- 
pressed, watchful look, and said some commonplace 
words, while he offered the cake, 

* Dearne! and this is your house then, Aud have 
you settled down for good?” asked Sally. “ Inover 
should have thought it.” 

“Tt is my friend’s house. You know only death 
can part Tom Wymer and me,” answered Blenner- 
hasset, and he, turned hastily to Miss Sanderson. “ So 
you are a neighbour of Sally’s, Miss Sanderson? I 
remember Sally's hospitality of old.” 

“Mrs. Ray is very kind and sympathetic ; but I en- 
joy nothing. There is uo longer any such thing as 
enjoyment for me,” returned Esther Sanderson, in 
the soleran, dreary tone that had become second naturo 
now. 

Blennerbasset arched his eyebrows, and looked over 
to his kinswoman with a little questioning glance. 

Sally Ray was thankful for tie opening thusmade 
for the very errand on which she had secretly come 
and she explained with nervous eagerness. 

* Poor Miss Sanderson has. a heavy cross to bear— 
a grievous trial, though I won't say it is everybody 
would lay it so to heart,” she said. 

“ Ah! [am sorry to hear it,” said Blennerhagset, 
politely, and yet with a certain indifference, 

“ Is it not our duty to mourn for our own folly—to 
repent of our own sin?’’ broke in Miss Sanderson, in 
her woeful voice, 

“Nay, I have always preached from another text,” 
retorted honest Blennerhagset, looking at her grave 
face rebukingly.  “ It is right to repent, to be sure; 
but it is adding to our sin to go about making every~ 
body sorrowful and dismal. ‘Tue plainest duty I know 
is to be bright and cheerful—to help on the sunshine 
of all things about you.” 

“ That is the doctrine of one who has no know. 
ledge of, such trials as mine,” responded Esther 
Sanderson, “The time was whes I was ag gay and 
thoughtless as the wildest, but my great trouble 
changed we.” 
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“Yes,” interposed Sally Ray, “ her great trouble ; out for some time, and when they did the child was “TI think she does, sir, I dare not say exactly,” 
hanged her. Why, I knew her when she was a | gone.” replied Esther, clasping her hands and looking en- LC 
pretty lass, bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and the Now for the first time she saw the eager glimmer of | treatingly into his face. ‘ 
way looked bright enough before her. She had her | kindled interest come to the listener’s eyes. Sally Ray leaned forward also, with parted lips 
nice place, an affectionats lover, and her wedding- “Go on,” he said, impatiently, when unconsciously | and eager eyes. : 
day fixed.” this discovery made a pause in her narrative. He flashed a frightened, anguished glance at them 
“Ah,” said Blennerhasset, “and the poor young “The child was gone. They searched everywhere, | both, and rose up, and then sat down again, and 
man died, I suppose.” and at last they found that it had strayed along, the | finally turned away his faco and shaded it with his ¢ 
“No,” snapped out Esther, her little gray eyes | innocent little creature, into the crowd, and the next | hand so they could not read its story. . 
flashing with more spirit than ‘she had hitherto | they were called down to the dock—you know the| Then there fell upon the three ten minutes’ dead 9, 
shown, “ he did not die.” place where your ship sailed from, when you went | silence. It might have been ten hours but that Sally — 
“No? He was false, I suppose, to his promises of | to Caleutta——” Ray broke it by rising, and holding out her hand. Bing 
love?” spoke Blennerhasset, thinking it all very | Again she paused, and looked half-tintidly, half-de.| “I think we had better go now, and I'm sure you'll Mi 
‘stupid, and wishing his visitors were ready to take | fiantly into his face. come and see mesoon. For myself, I am glad I ing I 
their departure. He held his features firm with marvellous strength | have been able to find you, and I am sure you are medi 
1 “No, again,” was Miss Sanderson’s stern reply ;“ho | of will, but it’ seeimed to him his heart was dying | still what you were once so proud of being—a true. Tl 
, was not false, he really loved me. He gaveup a| within him, hearted, honest, fair-dealing man, who, when he time, 
f ed promising place for my sake. He went out to “ Well, well, they found the poor thing there dead | sees the right path, walks straight into it, cost him wie 
“fl Australia to make a fortune on my account, and he’s | —stone dead! Just think of it, Arnold Blenner- | what it may. ‘Good-bye for to-day. Some other cupy 
; Wiha there now, faithful and true, for twelve years and | hasset.” time, perhaps, you'll introduce us to Mr. Wymer and ee 
f mst more, and every post brings me a letter urging me to’ ‘And al! the peace and and promise of my life died | —his granddaughter.” ™ 
bide come and be mistress of a snug fortune and pleasant | too,” moaned Esther. They had gone before he took down his hands from ] 
hs : home.” Blennerhasset reached forward, and grasped both his ghastly face. i ge 
bike “Bless your soul, woman, why don’t you go then ?” | her hands, while he said, hoarsely : When he knew he was alone he arose, and stared “I 
i questioned he, impatiently, pausing, however, when “I beg your pardon for my hardness of heart just | UP through the window, beyond the forms of those s _ 
“pid Sally laid a restraining hand on his arm, and gave| now. I pity you. Oh, indeed, I pity you!” dearest in the world to his affectionate heart, beyond he 
him a warning look. “Yes,” went on Sally Ray, dashing her handker- | the pretty rural landscape, up into the clear and youn 
! Ah “ Because I can’t go. My vow won't let me,” an- | chief across her eyes, “she needed pity, poor girl! smiling blue of the sky. —— 
NAM BRY ifo swered Esther, staring icily at him with those cold, | Her heart was broken, and wild within her. She ac- “I did not see—Heaven knows I did not see this Bo 
I Hit dry eyes, but rocking her body to and fro, as if in | cused herself of the poor child’s death. She didn’t | wrong !” he groaned. “ And if I hesitate now, it is P oe 
ieee |) time to some inward moaning. need the curses of the frantic mother, though she had | not to spare myself humiliation and reproach, but— thou; 
ne Hee “Let me tell her story,” exclaimed Sally, pushing | them——” but because I ‘know’ it will be the death of my poor - 
q | i] her chair in between them. “ You will pity her then, “A mother!—a mother!” cried Blennerhasset, in old Tom.” R ; 
Rit Mi I know you : will. You see, something more than | horror, “ was there a mother ?” “Uncle, uncle!” called out a gay voice, while May, 
| hii) twelve years ago, Esther lived in Liverpool, and had “Yes, there was a mother, though she doesn’t tell | light hand tapped gaily on the window, ‘ why have she | 
Names | a fine situation, the care of a little child, agirl. And | me who it was. But that is naught. ‘The case is | you sent away your company without an introduc- sysen 
es the child was perhaps something more than common. | just this. Poor Esther, wild with anguish ‘and re- tion to us all? We all unite in believing that one of a 
ih ae I don’t know, but I think so, though that’s nothing } morse, fell down on her knees, vowing to deny her- | the ladies must be au old sweetheart.” he . 
1 it to do with the story. And Esther was, as, she says, | self the pleasures and joys she had looked forward| ‘As like as not, Daisy,” answered he, stooping Me 
7 4 We agay and giddy girl, and she had her lover, and | teo—to give up her life to self-denial and toil. | down as if employed in some way, and thus hiding M I 
} ah ne used to meet him in the street, and gardens, and | She took her vow never to marry her lover while | from her his agitated face; ‘but you'll none of you P04 
Paw yh squares, and such like, after girlish ways, And one | that mother’s curse was on herlife. And thére‘he is | be the wiser now, since they have gohe away. Wait Mi 
day——” now, tioping and waiting, and praying her to break | out there, won't you? I'll soon come out.” “] 
| a wi “Oh, terrible day! Oh, woeful day!” groaned | away from such an oath, and here she is, loving him And he spent a few minutes struggling for calm- sh 
a Ay Estber, and put both hands over her face, and shud- | trneand tender (as who could help for his long faith- | ness and composure, and then went out with a news that, 
eT dered from head to foot. fulness?) but never daring to give up her resolve.| paperin his hand, and sat down with his back to pe 
EL “Well, one day,” went on Sally, never letting her | Just think of it, these two lives blighted—wasted, | them, aud spread it open, and tried to cover his face * 
iy t } eye turn from Blennerhasset’s face, “she was out | Why, what they suffer year in aud year out-is never with the fluttering sheet. “3 
Pee oe with the child, and she met Thomas—that was her to be told.” What little glimpse she caught silenced Daisy’s nexi 
" bit f) lover, him she was to have married, who is waiting} He shivered and looked around the room help~’| merry banter. She turned a wondering, troubled er 
ee for her now, poor fellow! and like two giddy young'|fessly. Outside he saw the pleasant group, and-a| glance upon her grandfather, who’ rose, and walking ii 
{ } things they left the child in the square by the foun-'| ripple of Daisy’s silver laughter came floating in. in front of his old friend, laid a hand on his shoulder, me . 
aes tain, telling ler to play there and wait for them, and | -* Esther Sanderson,” questioned he, almost sternly, | and looked down sorrowfully upon him. F ~ 
| went into a shop for refreshments, and didn’t some “ does the mother hive now?—live and sorrow 2” (To be continued.) w¢ 
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LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY; 


oR, 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 
——_.————- 
CHAPTER VI. 
Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. Shakespeare, 

Two or three days had passed, when Miss Kent 
received a message one morning from Raymond 
Singleton, requesting an interview in the library. 

Mr. Halstead had gone out, and Myra was practis- 
ing her music lesson, The governess went down im- 
mediately. 

The young man apologized for the intrusion on her 
time, excusing himself on the plea that he was about 
w set out that evening on a journey which might oc- 
cupy some weeks, 

“We expect to be settled in New Orleans by that 
time,”said Miss Kent. “Shall you notaccompany us ?” 

“T may join my cousin’s party later in the season. 
I cannot accompany him.” 

“He will be disappointed.” 

“But my mother would willingly go, if he wishes. 
She would be a suitable chaperone, too, for my fair 
young cousin, who, I understand, is to make her début 
in society this winter.” 

Something in this speech grated harshly on Clarice’s 
ear. The question of “a suitable chaperone,” she 
thought, belonged to the young lady's father, and had 
been decided, 

“My mother intends going in any case,” pursued 
Ray, “and will no doubt mingle in society more than 
she bas done since my father’s death. She has always 
lutended doing so when Myra should be old enough 
to need her good offices.” 

The governess was still silent. Ray felt himself 
becoming irritated. 

“Do you not think, Miss Kent, that the cousin of 
Myra’s father would be the most suitable person to 
take charge of her?” 

Miss Kent flushed painfully. 

“It is strange you should ask me such a question,” 
she answered, somewhat haughtily, “ You must know 
tuat, having no knowledge of the lady, my opinion 
ought not to have weight at all.” 

Raymond crimsoned in his turn. 

‘My mother is a lady of the highest, family con- 
hexions,” he said, “ and her character, with her ante- 
cedents, is known to all the world.” * 

b His eyes were dixed on Miss Keut as he spoke, and 
16 saw her wince and grow pale. There was asteel- 
like glitter in her dark eyes as she answered him, 

‘Once more, Mr. Singleton, I must remark that 
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[A CONVERSATION OVERHEARD., 


your ‘seeking to discuss such a matter with mo is 
passing strange. Mr. Halstead is the proper person to 
decide on the lady to whom he will give his daughter 
in charge.” 

“ Yet I understand you intend travelling with the 
family and spending the winter.” 

“T have thought of it.” 

“ Will you think me guilty of inexcusable imperti- 
nence, Miss Kent, if I suggest that my cousin’s estab- 
lishment being a sort of fashionable head-quarters, 
its being presided over by a young unmarried lady of 
rare personal attractions, not allied by relationship, 
may give cause for scandal? The world, you know, 
is always censorious.” 

“T am aware of that, Mr. Singleton.” 

“ Myra will*have to be introduced when she enters 
society; and the introduction should be by cne well- 
known and esteemed—one who has claims universally 
recognized,” 

“I believe you are right.” 

* One on whose fair name no breath of calumny bas 
ever passed.” 

Miss Kent started, and again the telltale pallor of 
her cheek was noticeable. But she soon rallied and 
resumed her composure, 

“No one can doubt what you say, Mr. Singleton. 
But once more I must repeat, that is Mr. Halstead’s 
affair, and it would be far from becoming in me to in- 
terfere with it,” 

“ Why so, when his judgment must be swayed by 
you—his decision controlled by you ?” 

“By me?” 

“ Let us have no more fencing, Miss Kent ; let us 
speak openly. If it isto be war between us, let there 
be no hollow semblance of peace,” 

“ War between us? I know not what you mean.” 

“If you do not, I must be explicit. My cousin told 
me that he had becomea suitor for your hand, and 
hoped to persuade you to accept the position of his 
wife, either before setting out, or ——” 

“No, no!” eagerly interrupted the lady, 

“ Or very soon after your arrival.” 

“T have not promised—I have pledged myself to 
nothing!” exclaimed the lady. 

“But you have allowed him to entertain hopes—to 
become attached to.you ; and that without enlighten- 
ment as to matters in the past which might have held 
him back from committing himself,” said Raymond, 
severely, 

“ You wrong me,” eried Clarice; “I never dreamed 
of winniag his regard—of more than his approval of 
my fulfilment of the duties I undertook.” 

A smile of ineredulity and ean audible sneer rendered 
her more indignant. 
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“ His proposal was a surprise as great to me as te 
yourself; and I have not yet accepted his offer.” 

“Ts it likely to be refused? Wealth, a high and 
honoured position, the devotion of a chivalrous gentle- 
man,”’ 

“ You have no right, sir, to question or call me to 
account.” 

“ Pardon me, I have a right; and, in virtue of it, I 
mean to prevent your marriage with my cousin.” 

“Supposing such a marriage likely, how and with 
what purpose would you prevent it?” 

“ With the purpose of saving my kinsman from 
being deceived; by the simple means of disclosing 
objections which had he known he would never have 
proposed to unite his fate with yours.’”’ 

“ Mr. Singleton, you insult me.” 

“Miss Kent, I deeply regret it; but you have forced 
me into a dilemma irom which there is but one mode 
of extrication.” 

“True; there is a palpable and sufficient reason 
why you wish to prevent your cousin from marrying 
any one! Failing his daughter, you are his heir ; and 
he has selected you as the husband of his daughter.” 

“ You are right, madam, in supposing that I have 
such a reason for wishing Mr. Halstead to remain un- 
married. It might cost me a fortune, and my mother 
and I are fat from wealthy. But that is only one of 
my reasons,” 

“ What are the others ?” 

“My cousin isa high-toned gentleman ; the shadow 
of reproach or disgrace has never fallen on him or 

is. Of his remotest ancestors—of all his kindred, 
it may be said—‘all the men were brave, aud alb 
the women virtuous.’ To find that he had taken 
dishonour to his bosom would kill him—would wreck 
the lives of those he is bound to protect.” 

Miss Kent started to her feet, her cheeks aflame 
with the angry blood called up by such a taunt. 

‘*Dishonour !” she exclaimed. “ Who dares couple 
such an epithet with my name ?” 

‘‘I dare; for the disgrace of those nearly allied to 
one never fails to cling—and through life.” 

“ No disgrace has ever rested on me.” 

“It might, without your having shared the fault or 
crime.” 

“No, sir; it could not! I deny that I deserve, or 
ever have deserved, your cruel aspersions.” 

“To speak as I do gives me no less pain than 
yourself,’’ continued Ray ; “but it is my plain duty to 
save my kinsman, the honoured representative of my 
family, from a union that would ruin him, even if it 
could be contracted without a crime.” , 

“A-crime! What do you mean by that? I de- 
mand to know!” 
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“I do not speak from knowledge—simply from 
hearsay. Did I not see you in New York in Decem- 
ber of 18—?” 

“I do not remember seeing you ever before your 
coming here.” 

*T cannot be mistaken. You appeared as a singer 
at the opera.” 

“You certainly are mistaken, if you say so.” 

“There is no use in denying it. I remember your 
features perfectly. 1 can prove it by another person 
who has seen you several times:” 

“ Neither you nor any oneglse has ever seen me on 
the stage, at any time or in amy place. You have 
taken me for some one olga” 

* You could not conviggegneef that, madam. Yours 
is not a face or form to be easily forgotten. More 
than that, you were amarried 4voman.” 

This time the Iady grew deadly pale. She sank 


back in her chair, = Meas oe ars 


“ Magwied, but not Sising: with your husband. He 
was @ scamp, and you were right to abaudon him. 
Butges hacen Aap ee es tee ae 
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usually called “The Squire” by his neighbours, 
and the townspeople. He had long resided there, 
and had made many valuable improvements, which 
greatly enhanced the value of his lands, 

One son had he, who devoted his time faithfully 
during the season of profitable work to assisting in 
the management of the property, The summers 
were usually spent in travelling atthe North, or at 
the watering-places where fashion and pleasure 
divided the dominion—a part of every winter in New 
Orleans, 

A nephew of Mr. Edgerly had beemedopted by him 
when a mere boy and brought up as his son’s com- 
panion and friend. 

The two were sent to fhe same school, and 
graduated at the same college. They spent the vaca- 
tions at home er, trevelled in company at the 
close of their studies, and lived at the home establish- 


when the squire 
abruptly tarped the nephew from his doors, forbid- 
Ging him everogaip-toset footia his house. It wag 









had been admitted since the deetor’s sentence had 
been communicated. 

“Well, my dear boy,” said Edgerly, in a low but 
clear voice, “ you have heard, I suppose, what Mayo 
says, and all the rest. Iam to leave you, and that 
Very soon.” 

A tempest of grief struggled in the young man’s 
breast but he controlled his agitation. 

“ Don’t grieve for me, Geoffry! Iam not sorry to 
be at the end of my long journey. And I have little 
to say about my affairs. They are in good order. 
Vance and Co, all my papers at their office in 
Thibodeaux; they will otitet to everything. I 
made my willJong ago; all I have will be yours.” 

‘Oh, father ! isthere nothing I.can do for ” 

“ Nothing, my boy; but never mind that, Frtine 
you will be jast where Iam now, and I pray that 
you may be at peace with the world and with your 
Maker, as I am, 

“ May I send for Mr. Sherman ?” 

“He has been with me to-day, and will come 
again to-morrow. I think him a good man. His 
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“You are ill, Migs Kent; <lieeramete.call one .of 
the servants!’ 

“No, sir. Give me that letter” 

She almost snatched it from him, glanced hastily 
over the passage, then flung it down contemptuously. 

“I knew you spoke falsely!” she said. 

Ray picked up the letter and refolded it, 

Miss Kent looked steadily at him, while she added: 

“You have taken pains, sir, to hunt down a poor 
woman who has never injured you; but you are on a 
wrong quarry altogether. The person named in that 
letter was never known to me.” 

“His name may be changed.” 

*‘I tell you he is nothing to.me, I never heard of 
such a person. He is, or was, the husband of some- 
body I do not know.” 

‘Of the charming vocalist I mentioned———”’ 

“Whom you persist in confounding with me, Mr. 
Singleton ; we are talking at. cross-purposes, and had 
better close this interview.” 

“Tf I can obtain no better satisfaction, madam, I 
shall lay the matter before my cousin, even at the 
tisk of mortally offending Lim, and solicit his investi- 
gation,” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble, sir, and him 
the distress you would inflict on him.. I shallizyvesti- 
gate it myself.” 

“Then you will go in another direction. Youcan- 
mot accompany the party to New Orleans!” 

“T think I shall not,” she musingly replied, 

“Tf you will promise me to leave them,” said 
Ray, his face irradiated with joy; “if you will: give 
me your word to avoid this marriage, Mr. Halstead 
shall hear nothing from me of the subject of our.con- 
versation.” 

“T am not se rich in friends,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly, “that I will venture to risk the loss of the 
diearest and best, while a coil is involving me from 
which I see no escape just at present, I shall cast 
it off; do not fancy that I shall pot.’’ 

“ And you will promise——” pleaded Ray. 

‘I promise not to receive the addresses of any one 
till I am in a situation to prove my innocence of all 
your accusations.” 

“That will give me time, at least!” said the young 
man to himself. To her: “ And I promise to.betray 
no secrets I know, or may discover, while you keep 
faith with me,” 

“ That is what I ask of you, Mr. Singleton, How 
dear to me is my good name, you may, imagine, for I 
have no other possession.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke ’tis o'er: 
Garth, 
One of the finest of the estates on the Bayou, near 
the town of Thibodeaux, belonged to Mr. Edgerly, 


-possible, 
» that -he-would do well to lose nodime fa 
any directions he wished as to the disposition 
of his worldly affairs. 

The evening was elosing in. 

In a square room on the ground floor a wood fire 
was cheerfally blazing, aud a table was set out for 
the evening meal, A massive service of silver was 
laid out, and the rich cut-glass and the linen damask 
were of the finest, The'sideboard was also loaded 
with heavy pieces of silver. The ruddy light fell on 
a carpet of rich pattern, on amber silk curtains, and 
sofas and chairs cushioned with worsted of the same 
colour. 

But the only occupant of the room paid little, heed 
to the com{orts around bim. He had not long since 
parted with the physician, and the mournful gloom 
on his young face betokened the depth of his sorrow. 
Despair was in his looks. 

The man-servent brought lights, and announced 
that supper was ready. His young master took no 
notice of what he said till several times repeated ; 
then he bade him take everything away, for he 
wanted nothing. The next moment, howeyer, he 
ordered a cup of coffee to be poured out, and drank 
it hastily. ; 

The servant gave a sigh of sympathy, and mut- 
tered that his young master had grief enough in store 
to break down his powers of endurance, 

Long after the suppor was removed Geoffry Edgerly 
sat in silence, gazing on the bed of coals before him, 
and buried in gloomy thoughts. The doorat leagth 
slowly opened, and the housekeeper, neatly duessed, 
came 10, 

The young man started ap as he saw her. 

** Any change ?”’ he asked. 

“ Your father hag beer asleep, Mr. Geoffry,” she 
replied, ‘“‘and has just awakened, stronger, I think, 
and able to speak with you. Will you come to him 
now ?” 

The young man murmured his thanks and followed 
her, mentally occupied in calling up all his fortitude 
to support him during au interview of go sad a 
character. 

The stairs were of stained. walnut, uncarpeted; but 
scarce a footfall was heard as:they ascended. At the 
end of the upper hall was the iuvalid’s chamber. 

This was a spacious aud lofty room, but. well 
warmed by a wide fiyeplace, in which huge logs were 
smouldering. The lerge lamp on the table, and the 
smaller one on a stand near the bed, gave a subdued 
light under shades of ground-glass, The bed was 
ona French bedstead, drawn out from the wall, to 
afford all the air possible to the sufferer, who lay 
quietly now, his face turned so as. to see those. who 
entered, his wan hands clasped over the silk and 
down coverlet. 

Geoffry walked quickly to the bed, clasped his 
father’s hands, pressed them to his lips, and kissed 





the pale forehead tenderly. It was the first time he 


sr , went 3 forgiveness .” 
“Little he would care for it!” 

“Bo, no! he would come to beg your pardon. Let 
me send for him.” 

“Geoffry,” said the dying man, “attend to me. 
You see me calm, with a clear conscience and under- 
standing. Iam not likely to be swayed with passion 
or revenge when I am just passing into the eternal 
world. I know that I must forgive all my enemies, 
if I would stand forgiver there,” 

“ We must all do that.” 

“Tn fall and near view of that dread necessity, my 
son, I have a dying charge to deliver to you.” 

Geoffry rose from his seat, and knelt by the bed- 
side, still clasping the sufferer’s hand. 

“Geoffry, you’ must promise to obey this my last 

nest.” 

“T will—oh, I will!” 

“ Swear by all you hold sacred——”’ 

“TI doswear! Qh, my father, trust me!” 

“You must avoid this Miles! It is my command 
—my last injunction. You'are bound by a solema 
oath to obey me!” 

With a groan the young man hid his face in the 
bedclothes. 

“If you ever meet him shun him. Receive no 
communication from him ; at least, answer none. Do 
not bestow a gift on him—do not let him enter your 


' house—never acknowledge him as a relation—do not 


speak to him,” 

“Oh, father, what has he done?” 

“ Enough to justify mycommands. I will not have 
your life embittered by himas mine has been. It is 
to protect you, to save you, that I require this.” 

“Father, he may be repentant.” 

“T' know that heis not, I have followed his career. 
Geoffry, if the time comes when:you are tempted to 
disregard my command, to break your promise, see 
James Atherton. He'alone knows the secret.” 

“ I will not break my promise.” 

“TI trust you,my boy. You have never broken 
one yet tome. And believe me that I do not speak 
in anger or unkindness; I am beyond that. I forgave 
Miles long age.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

* You may forgive him, too, and pray for him. But 
you must never meet as friends, or relatives—or ever 
as acquaintances.” 

“T will faithfully do all you command, dearest 
father.” 

“That is enough. 
cine.” 

Geoffry poured it . out and administered the 
draught. ‘Then he.sat long in silence, listening at 
last to the low, feeble voice murmuring a plaintive 
cadence. $ 

It was a hymn. 

“You may read me—the fourteenth chapter of 
Saint John,” his father said. 


Give me some of that medi- 





He did so, resting the Bible on the bed, his voice’ 
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‘nll of emotion, and faltering at times. He read on 
and on, till the interrupted breathing became more 
juiet and the slumber gradually deepened. Parting 
the gray locks, he wiped the beads of moisture from 
the pale forehead, and bowed his own head in silent 
ayer. 
Pitre days after that the house was draped in 
mourning for Squire Edgerly. 
The funeral was attended by a numerous con- 
course, and all dwelt fervently on the virtues of the 
deceased. 


CHAPTER. VIIL 
I do not love to see misery o'erch: 
And duty in his service perishing. 
Shakespeare. 

RarmMonp Srinoieron arrived in New York and 
took up his quarters temporarily at an hotel. He 
had some business to attend to for his mother, which 
rendered necessary frequent visits to his lawyer's, 
His evenings, as he had no society, were spent either 
ata club to which he had been introduced or in at- 
tending public amusements. 

Ouve evening at the club he noticed two young men 
entering, who seemed to keep aloof from the rest of 
the company, taking seats.a§ a small table by them- 
selves, 

He glanced towards them as they passed bim, and 
thought he had seen oneof them before, but. he could 
not recall the individual to his memory, 

They took places near bim, in front, where neither 
could see him, and entered into conversation after 
they had begua to partake of some refreshment, The 
voice of oune—the younger-looking—was startlingly 
familiar. He had-heard it in violent execrations.only 
a few weeks before, and now knew him to be the very 


same young man whom he had foreibly ejected from: 


Mr. Halstead’s grounds, 

He felt a curiosity to see the man who had been 
so fortunate as to win the affections of his fair young 
cousin, the girl he loved so hopelessly. Rising, he 
walked across the room on some impromptu errand, 
helped himself toa glass of water and, slowly re- 
turning, had an opportunity of observation. 

Alfred Hobart, as he knew the youth’s name to be, 
was elegantly dressed, tall and slender in figure, and 
a blonde, with fair, curling hair, pale forehead and 
cheeks, and a carefully cultivated’ beard and mus- 
tache of colour to match the locks.‘ His features were 
clearly cut, Lis eyes. were blue and’ expressive, and 
the whole exterior was. marked with an gir of refine- 
ment bordering on foppishness, ‘The contour of his 
mouth showed a want of firmness in the character, 
with sensual, indolent, self-indulgent inclinations, 
He talked rapidly, laughing a greal deal, and display- 
ing a splendid set of teeth. 

Raymond sighed as he resumed his seat, holding a 
aewspaper, on which he tried to fix his attention to 
avoid listening to the strangers. But he could not 
help listening when a dear, familiar name. was 
uttered, , 

“Then you have not given up the chase?” said 
Fred’s companion, @ dark-browed, dark-haired, 
swarthy man, with a sinister gleam in his black 
eyes, 

“Given up? No, indeed, I am going to New 
Orleans by the next steamer. You will have to go 
too.” 


“Why so?” 

“ Because your lovely and charming unknown, the 
sivger, is going; and you know you cannot exist out 
of her sight.” 

“ You are not sure of her going ?” 

“Sure? Of course. Her approaching departure 
for the South has been announced several times.” 

* That is only a trick.” 

“ But she had such a success there she will'try it 
again. You will see.” 

“Jf she goes I will follow her, of course.” 

“TI shall be there. My pretty little Myra is to come 
out ; and I have a capital chance of meeting her in a 
dozen places.” 

“Strange ycu should be spooney on that girl’'when 
you were dying for. Marion only a little while ago.” 

“Tam ‘spooney,’ as you call it, on her Jands and 
money. Blake, I never cared a rap for the little idiot. 
I would have married her to get myself iuto funds 
and snug quarters, for I haven’t your luck at cards, 
But now I have another plan.” 

“Indeed? What is that?” 

“To be revenged on her father. I have sworn to 
pay him for the beating he gave me.” 

‘If yon carry off the girl and marry her, he may 
disinherit her, and leave you in the lurch.” 

“ Ay, and leave his mouey to that dog of a nephew 
he has picked out for the girl’s husband. But if I 
m2 off the girl and do not marry her—eh? What 

en?” ae 

Raymond ground his teeth and bit his lips till the 
blood started, striving to ¢rush down the fury that 
‘welled in hig breast. 





“You want to know ‘ what then!?’ ” replied Blake 
with a bratal.laugh. “If you run off with the girl, 
and don't act right, her father will shoot you, to a 
certainty.” 

“If he can find me he may.” 

* Would you have funds to clear the country ?” 

“Just now IT have. One of my aunts has left me 
afew hundreds,” 

“TI shall draw on you, then, for one hundred to- 
morrow.” 

“You need not, for I am not yet in possession. But 
if you go South with me aud help me execute my 
little scheme, we wil talk about going shares. I 
would give half for my pcg fl 

“All right. I will go with you; that is, if the 
madam goes. Put it ofa week. Then we can see 
our way.” 

“I don’t care if I do, Week. after. next, thep.” 

“T shall be ready.” 

“ She sings to-morrow evening at the opera concert, 
does she not ?” 

“Precisely, Shall you be there?” 

“Of course. What have I todo with myself in 
this beastly climate but cough and shiver ?” 

“ Ugh! it is chilly enough even here, What say 
you to. a,game of billiards at the old place 2” 

“ No objection, if you will stand treat for snpper.” 

The two rose and sauntered out. Raymond sat in 
a sort of maze, till it oceurred to bim how im- 
portant it might be to trace the unprincipled young 
man tohis different. haunts and gain facilities for 
unmasking him. 

He left the elub-house hastily, walked rapidly, and 
was in time to overtake the two young fellows he 


wished to wateh. They were walking slowly. Ray | 


moderated his pace and remained far-enough behind 
them to avoid notice, while he kept both steadily in 
view. 

He heard bursts of laughter now and then from 
one or both. As they ‘turned westward, he saw 
them stop, meeting two women wrapped in cloaks 
and closely veiled, who were walking fast, and ap- 
peared frightened as they suddenly encountered the 
men. 

Hobart. seized one of them by the arm, pulled 
aside her veil, and burst into a mocking laugh. The 
other screamed and turned round, as if looking for 
help. In en instant Ray was on the spot. 

He heard Blake say to his friend, “ Hobart, how 
dare you! You shall suffer for this!” as he darted 
between him and the woman. Ray tore young 
Hobart’s arm from the lady’s,.and hurled him away 
with such violence that he fell on the pavement. 


The next moment Blake had pulled him up and; 


dragged him off, plucking his own. hat over. his face, 
as if to avoid being recognized. 

The lady drew her veil closely, but not till Ray 
had obtained one hasty glimpse of her features, 

‘Is it possible?” he exclaimed, in utier astonish- 


ment. 

The other female, evidently an attendant, now 
gave her arm to the one who had been assailed, 
thanking the gentleman warmly for his interfer- 


ence. 

“ You will allow me, at least, to see you home?” he 
said to the lady. 

She declined his escort, and the maid hastened to 
assure him there was no danger whatever—they 
were near their lodgings. Raymond, however, could 
not avoid noticing that the fair stranger seemed more 
alarmed than even so rude an attack would naturally 
make the most timid. Her figure shook and swayed 
to and fro as she clung to her maid’s arm. 

“You must indeed permit me to assist you,” cried 
the young man; “you are not well. Surely you 
know me—Raymond Singleton,” 

The attendant spoke : 

“ We do not know you, sir; but we thank you for 
your well-meant kindness. Leaye us now, if you 
please.” 

“ Shall I not get you a carriage?” 

“Tt is not necessary. We are not far from home. 
Good evening, sir.” 

They moved on, leaving him standing bewildered. 
His eyes followed them, but he took notastep. At 
a short distance he saw them ascend the steps of a 
house of goodly di i apparently a boarding- 
house. Its appearance and location were so well 
marked that he saw he would have no difficulty in 
finding it again. Then he turned musingly away. 

“She has taken my advice then,” he said to him- 
self. ‘She is here to investigate for herself, as she 
said. Poor too, I have no doubt, or she would not 
be walking iu this way, dressed with such scrupulous 
plainness. I am glad I have found her. She shall 
find me her true friend now she has given up her 
ambitious schemes.” 

Immediately after breakfast the next morning he 
was approaching the house. A doctor’s carriage 
stood before the door. Ray went up the steps and 
rang the bell; for he had made up his mind what to 








do, and was resolved to lose no time, nor to allow 
opportunity. for evasion. 

A 'man-servant opened the door. Raymond pre- 
sented a card. 

“For Miss Kent,” he said. 

The man shook his head, 

“ There is no such person here,” he said, promptly. 

Ray comprehended that she might have assumed 
another name to facilitate her inquiries. He said: 

“T saw her enter this house last night in company 
with a woman—her maid, probably.’”’ 

“ Don’t know such a name,” reiterated the porter. 

The doctor had come down the stairs within, and 
stood in the hall. He stopped as he heard the voice, 

Raymond persisted : 

‘She cannot have been here long. She came from 
the South, and I certainly saw her go in here last 
evening. A tall figure she had-black hair and eyes; 
she seemed agitated and ill. She had met with an 

pl nt ter in the street-——~” 

The gentleman within stepped forward. 

**T know whom you mean,” he said. “What name 
was it?” 

‘Miss Kent from Virginia.” 

“That is not her name.” 

“But I could not be- mistaken.” 

**You may be, however; such a lady as you de- 
scribe is here.” 

He whispered a few words to the porter, who drew 
back respectfully, and the doctor advanced to the 
doorway, 

* You can tell me your wish, sir.” 
~ “T wish to see the lady.” 

“Impossible, She can see no strangers.” 

“T am not a stranger,” urged Ray, holding out his 
card. ‘She will see me, I am sure.” 

“T am sure she will not. The lady is very ill, and 
T have forbidden her seeing anyone.” 

Raymond looked distressed and perplexed. 

“Ttis of great importance that I should see her,” he 
said: ‘“* When cau she receive me?” 

‘**She must answer that herself. Not to-day, cer« 
tainly.” 

** May I send her a message ?” 

“No; Lovill not have her disturbed. I have just 
enjoined perfeet quiet. _I.cannot answer for the con- 
sequences #f my orders are disobeyed.” 

“* Youcare her physician ?” 

The doctor bowed affirmatively and passed ont, 
making a sign to the attendant, who immediately 
ome the door. Ray descended the steps with 

im.” 

* One word, sir,” ho said. “I will not pretend to 
dispute your authority. My concern for Miss 
for thie lady’s welfare is the greater as her late jour- 
ney was taken in consequence of my representations. 
I fear she may be in straitened circumstances, having 
illness to contend with, If you will allow me to 
supply her, through you, I shall be infinitely 
obliged,” 

The doctor drew himself up and buttoned his over- 
coat., As he placed his foot on the step of his car- 
riage, he turned and surveyed the young man from 
head to foot rather superciliously. 

“Tf you mean to offer pecuniary aid,” he replied, 
“T feel satisfied it is not required, and that the lady 
would not accept it, even if it were. I wish you good 
morning, sir.” 

He touched his hat.lightly, and. drove off. 

Raymond stood a few moments lost in embarrass. 
ment, then moved slowly away. 

He walked on to his hotel, and having rung for 
writing materials, sat down to writea letter. 

“ She shall not suffer loss,” he said, ‘and I can per- 
suade her to allow me to be her banker while she is 
in New York.” 

It was a kind and brotherly letter he addressed to 
Miss Kent. His gratitude for her ready compliance 
with his wish that she should leave Halstead Grove 
was unbounded, He urged her to allow him to assist 
her search, toshare the expense of her investigations, 
He made use of strong arguments to convince her 
that she ought to accept his friendship, forgiving him 
for the severity he had thought necessary for the 
safety and happiness of all parties. Finally, he begged 
permission to call upon her the next morning, ex- 
pressed regret for her iMness, a04 entreated her ac- 
ceptauce of the enclosed—a cheque for a hundred 

oun 

The whole tone of the letter was so courteous, so 
respectful and sympathetic, so gentle and full of kind 
feeling for the painful circumstances of the lady’s case 
that Miss Ként could not have felt a shade of morti- 
fication in accepting the aid so tendered, 

Ray sealed the letter with the enclosure and his 
card, and walked down with it himself. 

Once more he rang the bell; the same man an- 
swered the summons and received the package, with 
orders to deliver it at once to the lady. 

The young gentleman pursued ‘his walk through 
the square and passed an hour or two watching the 
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sparrows hopping over the grass, and a pair of swans 
swimming over the basin of the fountain. 

In his room at the hotel a letter lay on his table; a 
missive daintily sealed with wax, and directed in a 
flowing hand. 

It contained simply his returned cheque in the note 
accompanying it. The seal of that had been broken, 
and on the back was the single word: 

‘* Misdirected.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wuart a beautiful day it was! 

Flor ran blithely down from her domicile in Poplar 
Court, and inhaled the keen, cold, glorious, life-giv- 
ing air, with a sensation of unbounded delight. 

Eleven o’clock Mr. Hurst had said, and it was 
half-past ten now. There would be plenty of time 
with brisk walking. 

Grandpa had the rheumatism, and had declined to 
go out, so for fear that she should not be back in 
time Flor had set the table with bread and cold 

_meat, that he might help himself when he felt 


hungry. 

She looked very pretty, this Flor, her little hood 
of white and blue wool setting off the extreme deli- 
cacy of hercomplexion—pretty enough for something 
beside the wind to kiss; but the few rude fellows 
lingering about the precincts of the court, never 
dared so much as to try to look her out of counte- 
nance, 

Princess she was to them, with her dainty step 
and modest ways, as veritable as though she had 
been born in a palace, and cradled in luxury all her 
days. Some of the inmates of the old place yet 
styled her the ragged princess of Poplar Court; 
but only the vicious, envious of her goodness and 
beauty. 

Grandpa was never unhappy, left by himself. The 
neighbours would sometimes crowd round the door 
—particularly the children, a motley crowd, drawn 
by the sweet sounds of the little cracked violin, 
cracked and glued again, and made in tone a thou- 
sand times sweeter for that, the old. man said; but 
the door was always locked when Flor was away, 
while he sat in the sunshine and played, gems from 
the old masters dropping from the charmed bow, 
and trembling in sweet music under thelong, quiver- 
ing fingers, while the sightless eyes, raised heaven- 
wards, seemed to see the spirit cf the harmony he 
invoked. 

The poor old blind beggar had a history, but it is 
needless to enter into its particulars now, Enough 
to say, that out of shame and degradation born of 
excesses ina lusty youth that wanted for no luxuries, 
he had come up purified, though with the loss of 
sight, and of every earthly good. And he was re- 
conciled, and at times happy ; certainly very happy 
in the undeserved love of his little Flor, who seemed 
to him yet only a child. 

And Flor went on, breathing freer, walking with 
ae lighter step, as she emerged from court and alley, 
from harsh sounds: and from the sight of women 
whose faces pained her. She breathed more freely 
as she saw how much more loving the sun seemed 
to shine on things clean and delicate, and gave full 
scope to the wsthetic, artistic sense of the beautiful 
which seemed to envelope her whenever she lost 
sight of her old surroundings. And she was going 
to such a glorious place! she knew it must be, for, 
listening unseen, she had heard the great artist talk 
of his work and his studio with all the simple plea- 
sure of a child. 

Could that be the place? How very dazzling the 
sun made the great marble pillars! how it gleamed 
and glittered over the silver plates, and lay along 
the wide hall, as Flor timidly entered. 

Flor trembled a little, shivered with mingled awe 
and delight as she stood there, 

‘Two or more voices sounded behind a screen, a 
dull, scraping noise proceeded from the other end of 
the apartment. 

Flor caught glimpses of rich velvet backgrounds 
here and there, fringed and tasselled, and the ex- 
quisitely-modelled shape of a child, just visible be- 
hind the black cloak of the speaker. 

She stood there, not knowing what to do. Pre- 
sently the visitor turned, and in the act of putting 
on his hat, started at the sight of her. Flor feit 
there was something peculiar, though nothing im- 
pertinent, in his steady glance, his curious, rapid 
study of her face, feature by feature., Once he 
appeared as if about to speak, but he seemed of a 
sudden to recover himself, and hurried from the 
room. 

“That must be the brother Mrs. Walters has 
talked so much about,” some one said, as Flor now 
ventured to go beyond the screen. 

“Ah! here is our young friend !’’ Wilton ex- 
claimed, looking up from a small plaster cast he 
held in his hand. A gentleman who stood at the 














window turned; it was Seymour Hurst, whose face 
lighted up with one of his rare smiles. Flor looked 
so pretty, so innocent, standing like some 
exquisite picture, he thought. 

Oh, beautiful place! Flor almost held her breath 
as she gazed from point to point. The few rich 
paintings under velvet canopies ; the perfect arrange- 
ments of those milk-white statues, standing as if, 
like her, struck breathless with astonishment and 
delight. She hardly noticed Hurst, though he ex- 
plained some of the pictures to her, there was such 
a glory, such a radiance almost divine in all this 
wondrous and beautiful combination. 

“You must be such a happy man!’ she dared to 
say, turning to the sculptor. 

“Oh, very happy!” he said, simply, “ when my 
efforts give so much pleasure as they seem to afford 
you.” 

He was perhaps tired with the lisping praise of 
languid beauties, and this artless worship and won- 
der gave him a sensation both new and pleasant. 

“Tam going, Wilton; good morning, Miss Flor,” 
said Seymour. 

‘*‘Good morning,” Flor responded, hastily, and as 
if she had quite overlooked his presence. He lin- 
gered a moment to seo if she had a look for him, 
but she had forgotten him again, and he went away. 

Day after day Flor spent an hour or two in the 
studio. Sometimes the sculptor’s “ Mary” was 
there, with a lovely little babe; sometimes Seymour 
Hurst, who looked very absent and dark indeed, and 
scarcely seemed to notice Mrs. Walters’ protégée. 
Sometimes two or three brother artists called in. 

One day a stranger came in with Hurst, a slight, 
dashing young man, with hair and beard as black as 
night, fiery but handsome eyes, and a reckless ex- 

ression of countenance, He stood some time over- 
ooking Flor before she perceived him. 

“* Egad! but that’s a pretty girl,” he whispered to 
Harst. 

“ Yes, and good as pretty,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Any relative of ——” he nodded his head towards 
Wilton. 

‘Oh, no! she’s a girl Mrs. Walters picked up 
some time ago, and made a great deal of,”’ replied 
Hurst, glancing at the young man’s face uneasily. 

* What a grand creature for my Miriam!” 

“ Pshaw! you want a woman forty years old for 
that, or at leasé thirty.” 

“No, I want that face particularly. Don’t you 
see what splendid possibilities there are in it ? But 
you’re not used to reading faces as I am. Why, 
man, a few years will make her a magnificent wo- 
man. I wouldn’t like to wrong her.” 

“© No—it wouldn’t do for any one I know to wrong 
her,” said Hurst. 

“ How chivalrous! But what of her P—where is 
she?—who is she? Youneedn’t be so chary of your 
knowledge. I tell you that girl could defend herself, 
timid and innocent as she looks. Such a union of 
strength and weakness I never saw ina human coun- 
tenance before. I should like to call out its power. 
Don't be so uneasy, Hurst, you’re not going to marry 
the girl, are you ?” 

“Marry a beggar!’’ muttered Seymour, 

** No, of course not, nor any one else. You andI 
are sworn old bachelors. But, seriously, if the'girl 
is poor, I’ll make it worth her while to sit for me.” 

*T don’t know about exhibiting her round in,this 
manner.” 

“ Nonsense; you wouldn’t know the face when I 
had finished it. I intend to throw in more fire, more 
fervour ; give it the lines of thought and maturity ; 
dark, passionate eyes, instead of those meek hazel 
ones ; it is the Jewish contour I want, the style of 
face, not the face itself. And yet l’ll engage to 
make something she will resemble five years from 
now.” 

** What nonsense!”’ laughed Hurst. 

“T’d wager you the price of my last picture on the 
certainty. Butis she almost done with Wilton ?” 

“T think this is her last day.” 

* And I’m to commence to morrow. Oh, I must 
have her, there’s no mistake about it. I couldn't 
find one such face in a thousand for Miriam. Will 
you propose it to her ?” 

** No, I want nothing to do with it. Iam not her 
guardian,” replied Hurst, turning from the hand- 
some, reckless face as he spoke. ‘Of course she 
wants money, as everyone else does, and she is old 
enough to take care of herself, I should hope.” 

Just then Flor was disengaged. Hurst bowed 
coldly. 

“ Have you heard from my—from Mrs. Walters ?” 
Flor asked, anxiously. 

The lady had been very ill. 

“ She is not well yet,’’ said Hurst, sententiously. 
Fone: brother is going to take her to Italy with 

m ” 


Flor grew pale, and clung to the chair. 

rif Then—I Mhall not see her again,” she said, 
faintly. 

** Not for some time, at all events,” returned Sey- 
mour, not looking towards her. 





Little he knew how the news struck death-cold at 
her heart. Meantime Hunter, the painter, had 
gained Wilton’s side. 

‘Introduce me,” he said. “I should like to hav 
her sit for me.” 

“* Well now, that is good,” was the naive reply, 
“Really, I am glad, she’s ‘a nice little thing—very 
pretty, and very poor.” 

So the artist was introduced, at which Seymour 
Hurst seemed to take umbrage, for he gave ona 
glance round the office, and hurried out. 

While it was a novelty Flor liked it. But there 
came a time when it was almost unendurable to sit 
there, under the battery of those powerful eyes. 
Not that Flor was attracted or charmed by them in 
the least, handsome as they were—handsome as the 
whole face undeniably was. The picture took such 
along, weary time! Besides, the studio was small, 
and as Hunter painted rapidly, and sold his pictures 
very soon, as fast as they were done, in fact, for 
Hunter was the fashion, it was curious that this 
one should be yet unfinished. Flor wearied of the 
fashionable items she was obliged to listen to, as 
one and another of his friends dropped in; she 
wearied of his caressing voice, and wondered if he 
always talked so to women when alone with them. 

She longed to see Hurst, longed to hear some 
tidings of Mrs. Walters—her heart was hungry for 
tidings from her, She wished that brother who had 
been away for so many years had never come back, 
and scolded herself for wishing such an ungrateful 
thing. Then she began to wonder if Seymour Hurst 
had not liked Mrs.:Walters too well for his peace. 
She was so beautiful! how could he help it? she 
asked herself. She very seldom thought of suck 
things at all, but the close questions of the old man 
had put it in her mind. 

This studio was not in the least like Wilton’s. It 
was small, and Hunter had untidy habits, so that it 
seldom looked as neat as it might. 

But Hunter himself the ladies pronounced ex- 
quisite. He looked, they said, every whit the artist. 
No one could have mistaken his occupation—and 
then he painted such aristocratic pictures ! 

But, strange to say, Flor did not like him ; some- 
times there was a sort of dread mingled with her 
dislike ; sometimes she counted the cobwebs in tha 
corners, while he was talking behind his easel ; she 
grew very tired, and all the time was secretly un- 
easy and unhappy, more so than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

It looked now as if it might be years before the 
old man could be placed in the asylum for whose 
shelter-he craved so earnestly. He was not so well 
as he had been—required stimulants and embroca- 
tions, and much of Flor’s time, which she gave un- 
grudgingly. . 

“Now, Miss Flor, the bright expression, please,” 
said Hunter, with that disagreeable, singing 
voice, 

**T don’t feel bright,” his subject responded, lan- 
uidly. 

. Hunter smiled meaningly, smirked, and twirled 

his moustache. 

“Don’t; feel bright, eh? What shall I do to 
\make you feel bright ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said Flor, quickly. 

“What shall I say ? shall I tell you a story ?”’ 

Flor shook her head impatiently. 

**T whistle to my little pet bird sometimes, when 
he gets low-spirited,” said Hunter, gaily. ‘ I wish 
you were a little pet bird, you should have such a 
lovely cage of pure gold.” 

Flor was silent now—half ready to laugh at what. 
she considered ‘his silliness, half indignant. He 
peeped over the easel at her, and then round the 
sides, till she did laugh, in spite of herself. 

* T think I know what will make her bright,” at 
last he said, rising. 

Flor watched him, growing timid, as he went toa 
recess in another part of the room. Presently he 
returned with a costly and elegant guitar. He had 
thrown on a bright-hued dressing-gown in the placa 
of the old painting-blouse; on his head sat jauntily 
a cap of velvet, inwrought with silver stars, and the 
glitter of silver tassels set off his swarthy beauty. 

Surprised, half-fascinated, Flor’s eyes followed all 
his movements, as he threw himself on a cushion 
near her, saying: : 

“Tam about to sing you a little Moorish serenade, 
one I translated last night,’ and in a rich voice, he 
commenced : 

Love calleth, 
Moonlight falleth, 
Flowers glisteu, 
Rivers listen, 
And the earth—the round old earth, 
Jolly grows the life and mirth, 
Come, my love, and listen. 
“ Day cometh, 
Bee hummeth, 
Sun falleth, 
Bird calleth, 
And the earth—the round old earth 
Jolly grows with light and mirth, 
Come, my love, ‘tis morning. 
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“There! what do you say to that? Are you 
brighter ?” ‘ 

“ How well you sing,”’ was her answer, — 

“Thank you; praise from you is something to be 
thankful for, to be proud of.” : 

Flor flushed ; she wanted to tell him she thought 
this sheer flattery, but did not know how. She 
wondered if he would treat those high-bred, fashion- 
able young ladies as he did her. 

“ No,” he might have truthfully answered, they 
did not inspire him with one-tenth the interest that 
she did. 

The weary look and manner returned. 

“ Now, really, my dear” —Flor winced at this, un- 
suspicious and childish as she was in most things— 
“I must have you more cheerful than this. What 
has occurred to ruffle the serenity of your spirit ? 
Have I kept you too long ?” 

“T am tired,” said Flor, despondingly. 

“Ah! that should not bes Do you know I’ve 
the divinest pair of eyes in the world here—and yet 
they are your eyes ?” . 

“I suppose you have improved upon mine,” said 
Flor, simply. 

“Well—not much, To be candid, they could not 
be improved, that is, in the human head, my child ; 
but for this swarthy Jewess, they needed tv be in- 
tensified, and I’ve really got a pair of splendid eyes, 
terribly splendid. Do you know I’m half afraid of 
them ?” 

This while he was coquetting with his brush. 

Flor, receiving all he said as gospel truth, bent 
forward. 

He attempted to draw her nearer, but her womanly 
instinct resented the touch. 

She drew herself up, and stood back out of his 
way, and then was instantly ashamed of herself, as 
she saw that he took no notice whatever, but began 
coolly to point out. beauties and defects. 

As soon as he was through and looked up at her, 
she shrank again, for the wealth of the Indies she 
could not teli why, only his easy, man-of-the-world 

assurance daunted her, and he always looked at her 
so long and fixedly—almost always tili her cheek 
began to glow, which little circumstance he attri- 
buted favourably for himself. 

“ My child, you do look fatigued,’’ he said, sud- 
denly rising, and putting aside his work. ‘Do you 
know I am a bit secretive, and tell but very few of 
my friends what a bijou of a little parlour I have be- 
yond this.” 

He threw open the door of a rosewood press that 
stood between the closet and a window, and for one 
moment Flor stood transfixed. 

Beyond that narrow passage, glowed like a jewel 
one of the tiniest, most fairy-like enclosures the 
child had ever seen or dreamed of. 

A little room, all permeated with the rich rose 
light coming in from the one painted window ; the 
walls crimson, studded with golden bees, the floor a 
garden-bed of roses ; the little table in the centre, 
glittering with cut glass and silver; the chandelier 
one small, swaying mass of brilliants, everything so 
bewildering, so beautiful, so unlooked for, that the 
girl stood there, holding her breath, 

“Only my very choicest friends are admitted,” he 
said, enjoying her surprise and delight; “and you 
are so worn out, a glass of wine and a biscuit will 
tetresh you.” 

“Do you mean—do you wish me to go in there ? 
Is it real ?”’ 

“You can soon assure yourself,” he said, with 
a smile that give warning where none was meant. 
“Come, you shall play that you are my little prin- 
cess fora while, I will be the slave that waits upon 
you.” 

“How did you ever know they called me prin- 
cess ?” Flor asked, the angry blood rushing to her 
cheek. ‘Thatone word had revealed all the miseries 
r aa life—all the degrading realities of Poplar 

ourt. 

“Surely I never knew it,” he said, in some sur- 
prise. ‘“ Who are they a 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Flor, coldly. “I think 
I will go home, Mr. Hunter.” 

“ And refuse my offer of refreshment ?” 

“I don’t need any refreshment. I am not hungry, 
Iam not thirsty. I shall feel better out in the air.” 

_He closed the door quietly 5 a cloud passed over 
his face, but was gone when he looked up, and in the 
most natural manner assented that very likely it 
was the air she wanted. 

“You will come to-morrow,” he said, as she 
Went towards the door. ‘ Ihavealmost finished.” 
“ . bag you think it will take many more sit- 

ings 

“Two or three perhaps,” he answered; “ not 
more ;” and he bowed her out. 

(To be continued.) 





Txe Grashdanin, a Russian paper, noted for its 
good Court intelligence, says that in numerous letters 
her family and friends. the Duchess of Edinburgh 





describes her life in England as one of perfect hap- 
iness. She speaks with great gratitude of the cor- 
ial and friendly reception she has met with from 
all with whom she has come into contact — the 
Queen, the Royal family, the Court, and the people 
at large. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
She shuffled the cards, and she weirdly smiled, 
“Young fool,” she said, “you are ma i—beguiled, 
I see you will change like the changing sky. 
Iread your dark fate in your flashing eye.” 
Marwell Fox, 


“Count Porowsx!,” said Josephine, “you are 
a man of intellect, andI believe you to be a man of 
honour.” 

The little count bowed and trembled, and his al- 
ready red face became crimson with emotion. 

“But, Count Potowski, Lady Vengea is persecu- 
ting me horribly. She denies me the common privi- 
leges of a British subject. She takes away from me 
liberty and the right of choice. She would impose upon 
me a husband, whom however much I may respect, 
I do not love. Count Potowski, help me, my fate is 
in your hands. This isall Lady Vengea’s doing ; I 
do not blame you. You cannot possibly care for me, 
a penniless girl, much beneath you in rank.” 

She started ; she was obliged to restrain the im- 
petuous torrent of words which rose to her lips, for 
the change on the countenance of Potawski was 
fearful. 

He became livid, hideously livid, while his eyes 
blazed, and his sensual jaw was set with a terribly 
demoniac expression, and then he spoke, 

“T loved you,” he said, “when I had only seen 
your photograph. I loved you so that I could not 
sleep at night, while I thought only of you daring 
the day. When you came in the flesh, the desire to 
have you as my wife became the only thing worth 
living for. Is it not beautiful, Josephine,”—and 
here he smiled a strange smile—“ that all other plea- 
sures of life would be tastleas to me if you became 
my wife? Books, flowers, music, sculpture, paint- 
ings, foreign travel, gaiety, splendour, royal feasts, 
sparkling jewels, refined society, and headlong ex- 
citement—all of these I should enjoy if you were by 
my side, enjoy them thoroughly and with the keenest 
appreciation; but without you, mark me, Jose- 
phine, wine would be more tasteless than ditch- 
water. The very name of pleasure would pall upon 
me. Art, literature and all that is beautiful in 
creation, all that tends to refine, elevate and 
strengthen the noble qualities of man, all these, I 
say, would become to me hateful, hideous and de- 
testable. No, Josephine, I will not live without you, 
because life without you would be unbearable.- But 
I do not mean to die. No, fair Josephine, I do not 
mean to die. I mean to live, and I mean to marry 
you. I have long felt tiat you hated me, but I care 
not for that; our Russian servants watch you, and 
youcannot escape. ‘There is no law, and no justice 
for you, Josephine,” and he began to laugh like a 
maniac. “It is no use for you to appeal to your 
country ; your country knows nothing about you. 
Your great English jouruals, of which you are so 
proud, will have uo opportunity of making you the 
subject of sensational articles, for they do not know 
that such a personage exists ; and they will not know 
it until you take your place in the first circles of Lon- 
don society as my wife—the Oountess Potowski.”’ 

“T would rather die, count,” said Josephine, “ far, 
far rather die.” 

“J will then die with you!” he yelled forth. “I 
will die with you—it matters not tome! But you 
shall not liveandleaveme. No, youshall die! You 
think that because I am deformed, a hideous dwarf, 
made by Nature in one of her cruel freaks of humour, 
you think that Ihave no will. I have more than ten 
strong men, more than ten of your handsome six- 
feet giants, I care nothing about law or morality. Iam 
highly educated, and 1 can talk well, but I am not 
by any means a good man. In Russia, when my serfs 
pleased me I made them presents of diamonds ; 
when they displeased me I sent them to their deaths.” 

He threw up his arms as he spoke and ground his 
teeth, 

“Ob, do not think to appeal to my honour and to 
my chivalrous feelings; I have none—none where 
they cross my wishes. If you do not marry me ina 
fortnight from this time, Josephine, I will stab your 
proud heart through and through with my own 
stiletto!. Ha! [ have more strength in my pigmy 
frame than you suppose! I will do it myeelf! You 
shall never live to become the bride of another 
man !” 














The count’s faco was the face of a fiend. The 
intellectual power of the brow was domiuated by 
the savage mouth. It seemed incredible that this 
could be the same countenance, 

Josephine, looking upon him, conceived the most 
loathing horror of the drawf. She retired a few 


paces. 

He followed her, and seized her hand between both 
of his own, 

“A fortnight—a fortnight, Josephine,’ he said. 
“ My bride in a fortnight, or death. But you shall die 
by my hand, and those lipsI will kiss when you 
are dead, for you do not suffer me to kiss them 
now.” 

Josephine was surprised and horrified to find how 
strong were his hands, how impossible it was to 
extricate hers from his grasp. 

“Ah!” he said, “you find how powerful I am; 
but my willis far more powerful than my muscle. 
Josephine, you are doomed—death or my bride.” 

For a moment she had a wild thought of measuring 
her strength with that of the dwarf. She was double 
his height. What if she pinioned him—gagged 
him? Might it not even be possible to carry him to 
@ room where there was a cupboard to lock him in ? 
He was no taller than a child of six or seven years 
old. But then she remembered that a screaming, 
kicking child of seven years old could not be car- 
ried through a house without exciting quite a com- 
motion, It was fortunate that Jusephine did not at- 
tempt the experiment, for the dwarf has been well 
practised in all those calisthenic exercises which 
tend to the development of muscle, He was strong, 
very strong, when his strength was measured by his 
size it became absolutely gigantic in proportion. Ie 
had double the physical power of Josephine, and had 
she attempted any contest with him, she would have 
found herself helpless, pinioned, completely over- 
come, aud quite at the mercy of the infuriated 
Russian noble. But the thought only flashed through 
her brain for an instant, and then she dismissed it. 

“Count Potowski,” she said. “It is better surely 
that there should be peace between us for the pre- 
sent. You are determined to marry me, or to murder 
me at the end of a fortnight. I am determined to 
escape from you, or else to die. But may there not 
be a week of peace ?” 

“ Take a week to consider,” said the count, speak- 
ing through his set teeth, and looking at her with 
his glaring eyes, “ But let it be a week of wise con- 
sideration—harbour no vain thoughts of escape. You 
will be watched on all sides. There are those of my 
servants who act as police, and who parade the grounds 
all night. The outer doors of your apartments which 
lead to the passage will be double-locked, and a bar 
placed across it. Your windows are far too high 
from the ground for you to attempt an egress by 
that means, All day loug your footsteps will be 
watched and dogged. There is no hope for you, 
Josephine.” 

His livid face, his blazing eyes, his closely shut 
teeth—was ever a human head more hideous, more 
evil ? 

Josephine saw that she had roused the demon in 
this Russian. There is an old proverb which says, 
that the fierce Tartar is imprisoned within every 
Russian, however polished may be his exterior. 

“Scratch deep enough,” says the proverb, “ and 
you are sure to find the Tartar.” 

Josephine remembered this homely saying, and ad- 
mitted its truth. All the polish and politeness had 
utterly disappeared from the manner of Potowski, 
He uttered no compliments, he professed no love— 
he glared and growled like a savage wild cat. 

“T am not uttering idle threats,” he said. “ Per- 
haps if I could shut you upin a convent, and so 
make sure that no other man would have you, I 
might then consent to let you go—and yet, no, no! 
I could not live without you. I should break through 
the convent walls, and carry youaway. As to permit- 
ting you to marry another person, I would rather lay 
the whole country desolate with fire and sword. 
More unlikely things than that may happen.” 

‘* He is going mad ?” thought Josephine, 

“ Sir,” she said, in a low voice, “I have only to 
entreat you to allow peace to reign between us for 
next week. Cease, I implore you, from threats, from 
menaces. You say I am a prisoner and in your 
power. If you have the spirit of a man in you, you 
would scorn to use that power cruelly.” 

“T have not the spirit of a man, but the spirit of 
a fiend,” cried the count. “I lay no claim to posses- 
sing the ordinary sympathies of humanity. My 
bodily frame is pigmy and degraded, but my soul is 
agiaut. My will is supreme, my vengeance anni- 
hilates my enemies—blots out their very names from 
the book of remembrance.” 

“Sir,” cried Josephine, ‘this is blasphemy, to 
which I will not listen.” 

The count burst into a loud and bitter laugh. 

“T possess powers of which you know nothing,” he 
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said, “ There are those whom I can mesmerize at five 
thouand miles distant.” 

“ You could not mesmerize me,” said Josephine, 
looking at him with her bright, flashing eyes, 

For a moment the dwarf’s head drooped, and a 
cowed expression spréad over his hideous face. 

“There are certain natures which resist me,” he 
he said, gloomily ; “and yours is one. But all the 
more determined am I to resist that spirit which de- 
fies me.” 

Josephine looked out of the window. 

Twilight had now spread over the landscape. An 
impulse seized her to turn the landle of the French 
window, step out upon the lawn, and take to flight. 
But the ugly dwarf was watching her. Even in that 
dim light she could see the blaze of his fiendish eyes. 
She relinquished the idea then and her hand dropped 
idly to her side. 

He laughed his cruel laugh. 

“ Ah!” hoe said, “if [ had caught you then I would 
have strangled you.” 

Josephine deigned him no reply. 

At that moment the door burst open, and Lady 
Vengea entered, in a species of impetuous haste. 

“ Dinner will be announced in ten minutes,” she 
said. “What! love-making? Thatis well, very 
well. That is the purpose for which I brought you 
together, namely, that you should love one another.” 

“There has not been much love between us, your 
ladyship,” cried the count; “but rather hatred, ven- 
geance and threats.” 

“How now ?” cried Lady Vengea. “ Has she pre- 
sumed, then, to utter threats to you?” 

“She has said she would prefer death to uniting 
herself to me—to me, Who am richer than a crowned 
prince of this nation; to me, who am gifted with 
intellect above the ordinary race of men. To me 
she has uttered these threats, and in return I have 
monaced her with death if she do not accede to my 
des'res.” 

‘She is mad,” cried Lady Veugea; “her mother 
was mad before her. But she shall not ruin herself 
as her mother did; I would far rather sve her dead. 
She marries you or dies. Bat I have promised 
her a fortnight’s respite, and I must Keep my pro- 
mise.” 

“ Nay,” cried the infuriated count, * a week,a week 
is toomuch. A week only will I grant her. Let 
her not hope for more, aud during all that time she 
shall be watched and guarded as a prisoner.” 

“She is watched and guarded now,” replied Lady 
Vengea, grimly. “ But*you spoil all by your insano 
fury, your childish, idiotic impatience. There is the 
bell ringing now for dinuer. This girl is fatigued, 
excited, overwrought. When she is strengthened 
with food, and refreshed with wine, she will come 
to her senses, but you shall not bully her any more 


.now.”” 


Josephine felt strangely drawn towards the Lady 
Vengea when she spoke thus compassionately. 

“Oh, madam,” she said, turning towards her, 
“you have a woman’s heart, and your soul is gone- 
rous. Think twice before you condemn me to death, 
or what is worse than death. ‘Take pity upon me, 
and I will honour you to my dying day.’ 

“Child, child,” responded Lady Vengea, “let us 
leave all that for the present. Let us come now and 
dine.” 

Then she took Josephine by the arm, and led her 
through the room, and by the gilded corridor, to 
that magnificent old hall where tho feast was spread. 
The lights, the flowers with which the table was 
adorned, the wine, the plate, the costly viands, the 
liveried servitors, all these invited Josephine to the 
repast. She was, in truth, nearly famishing with 
hunger and fatigue, and she was wise and practical 
enough not to refuse good food, as long as it was 
offered to her, for she felt that she should have need 
of ail her strength of mind to support herin the 
impending crisis, And she knew well that the 
mind depends greatly for its strength and support 
upon the body. 

So Josephine ate of the fish and fowl, the fruit and 
confections, and drank some of the good wine which 
the Lady Vengea offered to her. And when dinner 
was over she retired to one of the splendid drawing. 
rooms, there seated herself upon a satin couch, lean- 
ing her head upon a pillow, and, shading her. eyes with 
her hand, she gave herself up to a species of dreamy 
contemplation. 

Her trust in Heaven was strong, and she felt’ con- 
vinced, even against her reason, thatsome means of 
escape would be pointed out to her. She would not 
die, neither would she be compelled to marry the 
hideous dwarf whom her soul loathed. 

Lady Vengea' was strangely employed while Jose- 
dhine was lounging on the sofa. She was shuffiing 


snd cutting a pack of cards before which she sat, 
She spread them out before her upon an ivory tablo 
nlaid with gold, and she kept mutteriug and count- 
mg backwards and forwards. 


These cards were 


exquisitely painted. Each one was a complete work 
of art in itself. Some represented charming land- 
scapes, forest glades, sparkling brooklets, picturesque 
corners of thatched farmhouses, showing through 
vistas in the woods, porches overgrown with clematis, 
country folks sitting under the shadow, the women 
knitting, the men smoking, the children gambolling 
with the dogs. Other cards represented the gay,and 
mighty streets of cities, splendid equipages, magni- 
ficently costumed ladies, crowds beut on business 
or on pleasure thronging the pavements; gorgeous 
shop-fronts, palace-like buildings—all the splendour 
and the sheen of Jife which make up the glories of 
the world. There were scenes iu foreign lands, the 
castles of the Rhine, the forest. and vineyards of 
sunny France, the classic plains of Greece and Italy. 
Besides all these there were interiors. The ball- 
rooms and diniug-balls of princes and nobles, where 
rank and beauty were assembled to feast or to dance. 
Homelier English fireside scenes, where fair daugh- 
ters and stalwart sons clustered about the hearth, 
Cottage homes too were portrayed upon the wonder- 
ful cards, where the grandmother was kuitting in the 
arm-chair, the wife baking the cake upon the flat- 
stone, the little children conniug their Sunday-school 
lesson out of picture books. 

All the scenes, however, were. not so peaceful, so 
pleasant or so splendid as those we have portrayed. 
There were some which represented the fierce raging 
of the battle, more which portrayed the deadly suffer- 
ings of the wounded after the fight, when the plain is 
covered with snow, and the carrion birds come settling 
down in flocks. There were pictures of prisons and 
prisoners, squalid interiors where the children and 
the parents were dying for want of food and firing, 
places which could not be called homes, where death 
and famine stalked hand-in-hand. 

There were pictures of law courts, where auditors 
gaily dressed, squalid and ragged, or else shabby- 
genteel, represented the three social classes. of 
humanity. Wigged barristers, ermined judges and 
law-defying prisouers made up the category. ‘There 
were students, medica! aud others, represented as in 
yast halls either vociferously cheeriug or hissing 
some popular or unpopular lecturer, 

There were vicious scenes which wewill not pause 


to deseribe, and there were others, so it seemed, de- | 


voted to religious subjects. Nuns praying in cold 
chancels, ecclesiastical processions in grand churches, 
little children saying their prayers at their mothers’ 
knees, Almost every scene in the annals of human 
existence as’a whole found its representation on one or 
other of those wonderful cards of the Lady Vengea. 
They were gilded at the back, and round each of them 
was an exquisite border in raised enamel, 

“ There,” cried Lady Vengea, after sho had sorted 
them out ia eight rows. “ Now, Potowski, listen to 
this. ‘These cards never fail, never deceive. ‘They 
were painted by an Italian artist in Rome. ‘I'he 
artist was strangely gifted with the power of pro- 
phecy and was a deeply read astrologer. I paid 
the sum of two thousand guineas for this pack of two 
hundred cards—an enormous price, you will say—but 
I would not part with them for double that amount. 

* Potowski, here you are in a castle, a. splendid 
castle, You pursue with love a damsel who flies 
from you; but see, the priest waits to unite your 
hands, On the other side stands the executioner with 
his rope and his axe, She is to be your bride or the 
bride of death. Aud now mark what happens. Hore 
is a farm and a country maid milking her cows. She 
is beautiful. She is under the shade of large trees. 
the grass at her feet is enamelled with flowers, and 
you are sighing at her feet among these flowers. 
Heart-fickle as fierce, you have forgotten Josephine.” 


Lady Vengea became of a deathly pallor as she | 


spoke thus. 

Josephine trembled from head to foot, for the terri- 
ble lady began to utter anathemas. 

“ These cards have never deceived me,” she said ; 
“and yet it would hardly seem just to condemn you 
so long as your actions please me. But there is dan- 
ger. I shall be baulked at last, not by Josephine but 
by you. There is all the more reason to hurry on 
this marriage. Give the girl no more time. Josephine, 
there is danger that Potowski will be unfaithful. 
You must make up your mind to marry him the day 
after to-morrow.” 

Josephine’s heart sank, First of all she had been 
promised a fortuight’s respite, then a week, and now 
she was only to have a day. 

The ground seemed slipping from under her. She 
glanced about helplessly and wondered whence suc- 
cour was to arrive. From some quarter surely it 
would come, 

Then she perceived that Lady Vergea and the 
count were together, busily employedin bending over 
those wonderful cards, and as it seemed quarrelling 
over them. Their backs were turned towards her, 
and for the moment they seemed to have forgotten 





her presence. 





“The royal court,” suid Lady Vengea, *tand you 
attempting to introduce your country bride—repulsed, 
see with disdain! Afterwards——Good Heavens !— 
you attempt to murder her, and she discovers it and 
pounces upon you. What isyour fate? It winds up 
with a gravestone.” 

The count uttered a short, sharp cry. Both heand 
the Lady Vengea wero desperately agitated. 

An impulse seized Josephine. She rose to her feet 
and crossed the room noiselessly over the \elvet-pile 
carpet. She had perceived before that the door was 
open which led iato the passage, and she passed out. 
At the end of the corridor there was auother door. It 
was a warm May night and this door was left open, 

Josephine threaded the corridor, passed out of the 
doorway and stood undera rustic porch which led 
out into a private flower garden opening upon the 
shrubbery. 

The moon was shining placidly upon tho lawn and 
upon the spring flowers. Nota breath or a sound 
came to her ears, Should she attempt to escape, or 
was the attempt but madness? She sprattg forward, 
crossed the lawn and entered the shrubbery pathway. 

Then she ran along, rapidly and lightly, and for a 
time it seemed securely, then she heard footsteps be- 
hind her—rapid footsteps of the dwarf, and his savage 
screeching yell filled the night air. Fear lent wings 
to her feet. She remembered that the high wall on 
the right side of her separated her from the high- 
road. But what a height it was! how smooth and 
pitiless and impassab!e a barrier it presented to tho 
hapless fugitive. And the shriek of the dwarf drew 
nearer—nearer—and nearer. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
The crisly imp is iu pursuit, 
He gains upow her fast, 
He driws his bow, the bark to shoot. 
She flies, she flies, she’s safe at last ! 
Maxwell For 

Ir was strauge that Josephine should have stood 
as if spell-bound before the smooth high wail on 
which the moon was: glancing, while the shriek of 
the dwarf drew nearer-and nearer. But instinct 
must have guided the hapless girl. 

Suddeuly there appeared on the summit of the 
wall a man’s head, A large rough head, wild, shaggy, 
hatiess. An athletic leg and arm followed the head. 
another moment and a strong, muscular man was 
sitting om the wall holdiog'a gun in his hands. 

His rough, ragged dress showed that he belonged 
not to the tribe of smooth servitors at Tempestcloud 
Castle, 

** Help me,” said Josephine, “ for the love of Hes- 
ven. I am a prisoner here; they pursue me, I 
would rather die than fall into their hands.” 

The beautiful girl ia her rich evening dress, stand- 
ing in the full light of ‘the moonbeams, must have 
seemed almost like a vision from another world ip 
the eyes of the rougbly-clad man with the gun. 

His first’'care was to place this gun on the other 
side of the wall—that is, on the side of the high road. 
Next he balanced himself across thé wall, and threw 
out his long arms and sinewy hands towards Jose- 
phine, though without speaking. 

Josephine was scarcely tall evough to reach his 
hands, but there was a stump of au old tree near, 
and on this she mounted. 

By this means she was enabled to join hands with 
her.rough deliverer. 

bent forward, however, placed his hand under 
her arms, aud lifted her up as though she had been 
achild. Then twisting himself about, he lowered 
her to within about a foot of the ground.on the safe 
side of the wall. 

“ Now,” said he, “jump dowa steadily.” 

Josephine leaped lightly to the grass. Anothet 
moment and her rough deliverer stood by her side. 

At that crisis the piercing yell of the dwarf sounded 
close to their ears. 

He had turned round a bend in the shrubbery path, 
and had come just in view of the point of escape, 
but too late to see anything either of Jusephine or 
her rough companion. 

They heard his light, scampering footsteps, and his 
hideous yell of rage, as he rushed on madly towards 
the woods which merged upon the shrubbery. 

Josephine ‘clasped her hands in thaukfuluess and 
raised her eyes to Heaven. 

Her rough companion stared at her in blauk 
amaze. 

She tarned to him and said: 

“T have enough money to support me for a few 
days, until I can find the means of returning to my 
home, which is some distance from here, I have also 
enough to reward you for your Kindness. But will 
you not conduct me-to some respectable place where 
l can pass the night and the next few days? LI east 
myself wholly upon your compassion, for it see:ns 
me that Heaven sent you.at the right moment to be 
my protector.” 
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The rough man soratched his head and looked | 
} you for one instant, 


heepishly upon the ground. 

on om ~ ¥ ; 'm a’ most starving, miss,’ he said. 
“Dye a wife and four children, and. out of work these 
four months. My place would never do to take you 
to. But there’s the Rye Farm; Mr. Towers—good 
sort of people, kept my wife alive during the winter, 
with the soup and wine they sent ber after she was 
confined. They’ve no work for me now, worse luck; 
but they’d be apt to do a good turn toanybody. Will 
you come to the Rye House, mies?” 

“ Readily,” replied Josephine; “ bat will’/they be 
likely to give meup to the power of my enemids!?” 

«“ The master’s a good:mau,” was the reply, “aad 
the missis is a good woman; and neither of them 
would do an ill turn to anybody.” 

Josephine felt confidence in this man, and she fol- 
lowed him unquestioned. 

He had picked'up his gun, and was walking a few 
paces in advance. 

It was not difficult to see what had brought him 
out into the moonlight with his gan. 

He had lain on the wall with the intention of get- 
ing a chance shot at any stray rabUit that should ven- 
ture to scamper through the shrubbery, for Peter 
Johnson was a poacher in # small way—a’ reckless 
man, somewhat idle and pleasuré-seeking, but with 
fine impulses and a tender: heart. 

He led the way, and Josephine followed, He crossed 
a stile, and took a path by the river side. 

The moon was shining oa the young foliage, on 
the glancing water, and soon it showed in bright re- 
lief against the stacks and outbuildings surrownding 
an old-fashioned farmhouse. 

Josephine crossed a rustic bridge, and then afarm- 
yard. 

It was not much more than nine-o’clock, and lights 
ia the front windows testified to the fact that the 
family had not yet retired. 

Peter Johnson knocked lustily against the door, 
which was heavily studded with iron nails, 

It was'soon opened by a'strong servant girl in 4 
tidy short petticoat of linsey, her head-dress was a 
white linen cap. 

“T wants to see Mr, Towers,” observed Peter John- 
s0n 

The servant ran in, and told a long’ story to the 
family assembled in the large room of the left hand 
tide, and then Mr. Towers himself came: out, walked 
up the stone passage, and confronted Josephine. 

He was’a capital specimen of ‘the north-country 
farmer, tall, mascular and sinewy, spare of flesh, and 
with a kindly brown face, at once shrewd, keen and 
benevolent. He wore a grity suit, and his gray hair 
was well brushed away from his broad brow. 

“I must apologize humbly for this intrusion, sir,” 
began Josephine. 

“Not at all, madam ; pray walk in,” returned the 
farmer, gallantly. 

So Josephine walked into the large'room with’ its 
stone floor, its square of bright carpet in the centre, 
its polished furniture, old-fashioned, but solid ; its 
auiple grate, where burnt # bright fire, for spring 
evenings are chill, its large clock ticking fn a 
mahogany case, its large sofa covered with brightly 
flowered chinta ; and, lastly, its great squate table, 
where the supper was sptead on @ coarse bat ‘clean 
cloth~a great meat pie. a huge flagon of ale, half « 
cheese, and an enormous loaf. 

Mrs. Towers, a'comeély dame, presided over tho pie: 

Several boys, whose ‘ages varied from five to 
fifteen, were seated before their plates’ and pewter 
mugs, and close by the fire-a female‘figure reclined 
in a listless attitude in a rocking-chair. 

This young lady never once raised her head or her 
eyes, or manifested the slightest’interéstin what was 
going forward. 

Josephine began her stofy: 

“My father,” she said, “lives at Northwick St. 
John’s, a town about forty miles’ farther south. Lady 
Vengea Tempesteloud induced hiti to place me under 
her care, and I have lived at Tempestcloud Castle for 
two months. I cannot but think Lady Vengea is in- 
sane, eince she has kept me completely @ prisoner, 
and las threatened me with death if I don’t consent 
to marry a rich but terrible Russian dwarf whom she 
patronizes. ’ 

“T escaped to-night, aided ‘by that kind man who 
brought me here. And now will you give me shelter 
and food for few days? I willpay yousmply. Twish 
to communicate with my ‘father, unless on considera- 
tion I come to the conclusion that it would be better 
for me to change my name, and seek & situation, for 
my jather is poor’ and an invalid, and he naturally 
Wishes to bring about a state of things which would 
upply him with all that he needs, I’ throw myself, 
Mr. Towers, upon your’ compassion.. Task you to 
believe me, while I have nothing to offer in proof of 
my assertions.” 

Bat truth spoke in every lineament of Josephine’s 
face, aud vibrated in every tone of her voice. 


| “I have 





“* Madam,” said Farmer Towers, “ I do not question 
The lady of whom you speak 
purchased Tempestcloud Castle only about two years 
ago, when it came to the hammer in consequence of 
the recklessness of the late noble owner. It was 
called Moreley Priory formerly, but she gave it the 
odd title of Tempestcloud Castle. Her strange doings 
past, aad de ienstvesallpy soppesed to. bo tesane. 
past, a to nsane. 
Rest assured then that I will protect you, and do not 
speak of payment.” 

“ All the —~ that I tiave,” responded Josephine, 

received from Lady Vengea. Some day I 
hope to return it to her. But these gold ornaments I 
wish to return to her at once.” 

“Do not be in a hurry,” responded the shrewd 
farmer. “You do not know how much you may 
require money. Those ornaments were free gifts, 
and as Lady Vengea deprived you of your home and 
your liberty, she owed you heavy compensation. 
Rest where you are then contentedly. Do not agitate 
yourself; you are safe.” 

Josephine was then introduced to that good house- 
wife, Mrs. Towers, to the boys, and then she was en- 
treated to partake of the homely supper, but this 
she declined. 

Finally, she took up her position near the fire. Tirst 
of all she sent outa five-shilling piece imtoken of her 
gratitude tokindly Peter Johnson. 

All this while the young lady in the rocking-chair 
had not once raised her head. 

“ Will you not come to supper, Marian?” cried 
Mrs. Towers, 

“ Dear, no, thank you,” was the somewhat snappish 
reply. “€ don’t know how long it will take me to 
get into your ways of dining at one, tea at five and 
supper at'séven,” 

“We'll order a special grand dinner for ye at 
seven o'clock,” saidone of the rougltt boys. ‘A large 
leg of nothing and no turnips, that’s the way to get 
fat.” 

“Vulgar boors,” muttered the young lady, impe- 
tiently, tapping the stone floor with her foot. 

Suddenly she changed her recliaiag posture for a 
sitting one, and she looked straighvat Josephine. 

Josephine: started, perfectly daz#led by the wou 
aos but intensely peculiar beauty of this girl called 

arian. 

Her abundant lair was-6f ao Ught flaxen lute sel- 
dom ee ae & wax doll, 
but it fw showers far betoW Ker shoulders, 
and the front porfien of it was arranged ia tlifek-co- 
roneted plaits. Her was white,. liter- 
ally of a marble fatraess, nope vestige of colour upon 
the finely rounded cheeke. “Bheifeatures were of the 
greatest regularity, the mouth was-of @ deep scarlet 
and beautifully curved. 

But what gavea strange, weird look to the counte- 
nance of Marian, and yet enhanced the power of her 
loveliness, was that her eyes were of the niost -pier- 
cing black, flashing, sparkling, almost wicked in expres- 
sion. Her pale cheek was swept by long jetty eye- 
lashes, and her eyebrows were ebon, thick aad finely 
arched. ; 

Marian was dressed in 4‘fashiotably made robe of 
dark blue. Her lace collar wae fastened by’a small 
gold broovh, and wfine thin chain of gold descended 
to het waisti: She was womistakably rétined and lady- 
like-looking—nay, she was more/she was quite aris- 
tocratic in-appearance. ti 

When she saw Josephine, bewutifully, and grave- 
fully apparelled,.a pleased light eame into her spark- 
ling ‘black ‘eyes. 

*¥ bez your\pardon,” she said, “I never heard you 
cone in. § I heard some talking, but [never pay mach 
attontion to anything they say liere, and I was'lalf 
asleep.” 

Thereupon, Josephine repeated her story to Marian, 
Tho greatéyes dilated wonderfully. 

“As rich as a prince,” she'cried,* an@ you say your 
father is'poor, and that you must earn your bread. 
Why you must’be'as mad as Lady Tempesteloud.” 

“ But he is a dwarf,” cried Vaseptine, -“ a hideous 
dwarf, not three feet high.” 

“Tf he were only one foot high,” cried Marian, ‘I 
would have married him,” and slie suapped her fingers 
contemptuously. “ Why look af me, [ will tell you 
my history ina very few words. My father was a 
South American planter of Swedish extraction ; from 
him I inherit my flaxen hair and fair skin. My 
mother’ had mulatto blood in her veins, She was 
beautiful as Queen Cleopatra, and from her [ in- 
herit my black eyes and eyebrows. They were mar- 
ried, and I was their only child. I was brought up 
in the greatest luxury. When I was sixteen, my 
father failed in business. ‘This’had such an effect 


upon. his mind, ‘that he went mad, and they shut 
him up in a lunatic asylum, where he now te- 


mains. My mother died of a broken heart. My 
tmother took her mulatto blood from her mother’s 
side. Her father had connections here in-the Norty 








of England. He was third or fourth cousin to thig 
very Mr. Towers, of the Rye House Farm. 

“ My kind relations in America did not wish to be 
troubled with a great girl, half educated, for though 
I have been to good schools, I love my ease so much 
that I have always made up my mind to learn as little 
asever they could teach me, My relations, I say, 
not liking to find themselves burdened with an un- 
educated, idle girl, beautiful enough, so they said, 
to turn the heads of half the men in the province, 
shipped me off to England,.paying for my passage 
and outfit with about two hundred pounds, which 
was all that remained of the wreck of our fortunes. 
My Cousin Towers, the farmer here, opened his 
hospitable doors and his warm, kindly heart to the 
forlorn orphan wanderer, I quote from the pathetic 
and sentimental letter of one of my female friends,” 
And here Marian made a gesture of contempt. 

“Thad forty pounds remaining when I arrived in 
this cold northera-country. I had, besides, plenty of 
clothing, a few and so on, I suppose I am 
very wicked to of the treatment I have 
received liere; and yet I do complain, morning, noon 
and night, either to myself, or to anybody who will 
listen to me, Tho way of life of these people is 
utterly different to that which I have been ac- 
customed to, They think me horribly idle, for I will 
not learn to make butter, to bake cakes, to draw 
beer, to milk cows, all! those things which Mrs. 
Towers yonder tits Searnt to do from her earliest 
hil I suppose I ouglit to be very grateful 
to these good folks;sfnce they have given me a home. 
I iave lived here mow oe four years, aud all my 
mouey isepent, and the clothes which I bought with 
it are nearly worn out. 1 can néverconsert to dress 
as Mrs. Towers-drosses. Lamh Wired of tho 
life here. I see.no the parson 
calls; and) sorticfimes wetake tea willh the doctor's 
wife. There area low farmers in the neigh- 
bourheod, who woul y¥ in love with me 
ifI allowed them, Bub gare never to sink 
into’af 8. 

“SoT taveadvertized for s situation as governess 
or compenton to a lady, aad perhaps in une of those 


+ positions I may chaaée te pick up a rich husband. 


Now I have told you all ty gp Pac everything 
concerning me, except ty namie,and that isa peculiar 
one—-Flintheart” ie bréke@° into a laugh as she 
spoke. “I ‘ow it is quite emblematic of my 
character. I dom think I haves spark of feeling for 
anybody on tifearth except myself. Very frank 
and outspoken}.#m I not? Aud so-you intend, do you, 
to look out fora situation? How a#bsard it seoms. 
when you could have a rich husband, and every ad, 
vantage which such a possession gives. Oh! lL only 
wish you would introduce him tome,” 

“You are heartily welcome to him,” exclaimed 
Josephine. 

So they chatted on until the supper was over, and 
then the family of the Towers crowded about the fire, 
It was arranged that an advertizement was to be put 
in the paper for Josephine, stating that she wished 
to obtain a situation as governess. 

Mrs. ‘Towers then asked Miss Flintheart if she 
‘would have any objection for one night to share her 
bedroom with Miss Beauvilliers. 

Miss Flintheart declared herself delighted at the 
chance of enjoying the society of Josephine. 

Josephine, fatigued and excited’ xs she had been, 
slept soundly, In the morning sho entered into cer- 
tain negociations with Mis# Flintheart. Ste showed 
her the expensive ‘silk dress, richly trimmed with 
lace, which she had worn:on the night of ler escape, 
and she offered it to her, together with her massive 
gold éarrings, the gift of the Lady Vengea, in ex- 
‘change for two dresses, @ plain morning priut and a 
gray alpace for afternoon, a change of linen, a pair 
of stockings, and a waterproof with a hood. 

“These simple necessaries, Miss Flintheart,” sho 
‘said, “are all that Péhall require for the next week. 
These humble habilitients are far more appropriate 
for me than this rich silk with its short sleeves. | 
am sure our dresses will fit one another. Ate you 
willing to make the exchange ?”” 

Miss Flintheart ‘was only too delighted to possess 
such splendid earrings and so magnificent a dress on 
such cheap terms. 

Behold Josephine, then, seated at breakfast in the 
stone-floored rooms dressed ina simple print. Her gold 
chain, locket and ‘bracelets, together with her money, 
some three or fowr pouhds in gold, she gave into 
the custody of Mr. Towers—following his advice to 
put op ‘this property againusta rainy day. Josephine 
was afraid to show herself outside the door of the 
Rye House. So close a proximity to tie dwarf and 
his Russian servants made her terribly uneasy and 
anxivis. The kind farmer and his good-hearted 
boys entreated her to make herself easy, and 
assured her that if the dwarf came to the Rye House 
he should’ receive @ warm reception, 

(To be‘ continued.) 
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[comIne EVENTS, ] 


BY THE SEASIDE. 


Tne scene was the seaside, near a. well-known 
watering-place, and two young ladies, stealing away 
from the company, and their cavaliers, went off in the 
moonlight down to the foot of the cliffs, 

Cora Wynne and Julia Seymour had been at school 

together and still retained their girlish enthusiasm for 
each other, 
_ They made a charming picture as they sat watch- 
ing the sea that lay at their very feet ; the sea, so 
fierce and terrible at times, but now as quiet as some 
secluded inland lake. 

All was still around, The young moon hung in 
the western sky, like an Arab scimitar, to use the 
simile of the Persian poet, A few gulls skimmed 
the surface of the water or rose into the quiet air. 
Here and there white sails skimmed in the distance. 

_ The change from the heated rooms to the soft, cool 
air of the seaside was delightful. 

_For awhile the two girls yielded. themselves up in 
silence to the charm of the hour; Julia, with her 
bands clasped scross her knee, pensively regarding 
the water at her feet ; Cora, holding her finger to her 
chin, and gazing off into the distance dreamily, Julia 
was the first to speak. 

“Come, now, confess,” she said, turning suddenly 
on her companion, and catching the bright, happy 
look of Cora. ‘ You were not thinking of the ocean 
pr all. ‘ Your face betrays you. You were thinking 
re) Seema J 

“Of what?” said Cora, boldly, when the other 
stopped thus abruptly. 

“Shall I speak out ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. “ Why shouldn't you?” 

But the tell-tale colour, notwithstanding all her 
efforts to appear indifferent, surged up over her face. 

“Ah! now I know it,” cried Julia, clapping her 
hands, “ You were thinking of George Fielding.” 








“Pshaw!” retorted Cora; but she blushed again. 


and this time more violently even than before. “ Don’t 
be silly I” 

“Don’t you think people have eyes?” answered 
Julia, laughing.’ “Oh, my dear, Mr. Fielding hasn't 
been here two months nearly for nothing. But, see, 
here. he comes, He.has found us out, after all, or 
rather you. And \there’s some one with him. 
stranger! Who cant be?” 

Cora Wynne was one of those bewitching little 
creatures, born to be petted and spoiled by relatives 
and worshipped by unfortunate males of all ages. She 
was just eighteen, with the most marvellous com- 
plexion, the softest eyes, that were hazel and blue by 
turn; quantities of rippling wavy dark hair; the 
sunniest of faces, the sweetest voice, altogether aa 
mischievous and tantalizing a creature as ever vexed 
the heart of man, 

George Fielding had lived to be past six-and-twenty 
without giving much thought to love, except to won- 
der what the sensation would be like when reading a 
novel or poem, or to be divided between envy and 
contempt at the folly of some friend wounded to the 
quick, 

He decided at length that there could be no possi- 
bility now of his becoming any woman’s slave, re- 
garding: himself as too ancient to be affected by bright 
eyes or rosy lips. Up to his age men are as fond of 
seeming old as they are of appearing young after 
thirty-five has sounded. He rather felt that he had 
been cheated by Fate in not having at least a touch 
of the bewitching malady, love. 

So this summer George took his wisdom and his 
advanced years to the watering-place we spoke of, 
which was near Rose Dale, a country seat where his 
favourite aunt resided. 

You are not to imagine, from what I have said, that 
the young man was either priggish or old fogyish. 
He was fond of society, and was generally liked, 
though not leoked on by his friends as a ‘' marrying 
man ”—odious expression. 


Perhaps women were pleased with his attentions 
for this very reason. It would be # triomph to subdue 
this stony-hearted hero, they said to themselves, Be. 
sides, he was rich, and his position an enviable one; 
and we must get very near to the millenium before 
such trifles shall cease to be of importance. So he 
| became @ pet in more circles than one. 
| Fate had not forgotten him. She had only reserved 
| his happiness or misery for reasons best known to 
herself, 

At first he drove out daily to Rose Dale to see his 
aunt, Very soon he went to see somebody else. 

Old Miss Dillon always spent seven or eight months 
of each year at this country-seat of hers, and Cora 
Wynne was her half-sister and ward, almost a quarter 
of a century younger than her spectacled, kind- 
hearted relative. 

Miss Dillon was an easy, placid sort of woman. 
She adored Cora, and yielded to her whims in a way 
that would have disgusted the stern and rigid among 
the band of spinsters, or matrons, fond of doing their 
duty till everybody hates them. 

Almost two months had elapsed since George 
Fielding’s arrival. Such @ season as it had been! 
He fell a hopeless victim the first time he looked in 
Cora Wynne’s eyes. There had been days when ho 
walked on air, fed on ambrosia, and drank nectar. 
That was when she treated him kindly. There 
were other days, when he went down into the 
depths of despair, and vowed that the world had 
come to an end. Of course at such seasons she had 
teased him out of his seven senses. 

It was all new and strange and bewildering to 
George. You could not have made him believe that 
‘any other man had ever felt the same, or could com- 
prehend his feelings. We always think our own 
neuralgia or heartache worse than anybody’s else's, 
and persuade ourselves that our seasons of happiness 
are greater. 

Fielding possessed strong self-control. None of 
| his acquaintance, therefore, discovered his secret. 
Only Julia suspected it. Indeed, his grave, composed 
manners piqued Cora herself. She wondered some- 
times if he could be indifferent, when—when—even 
to her own thoughts, Cora could not fivish the ques- 
tion. She was astonished at herself, often inclined 
to be angry at the influence this man had over ber, 
and grew. always more wilful when some slight 
| event forced upon her the knowledge that he was more 
| to her than any member of his sex had ever been. 

Often he had been on the point of revealing his 
love. But Cora was not only doubtful of his sincerity, 
as we have said, but she was wilful herself. This 
very evening he had intended to speak, and had been 
hurt to see the marked way in which she had avoided 
him. He would have remained angry to the end, if 
his cousin, Herbert Knowles, whom he supposed to be 
in London, had not suddenly made his appearance ; 
and then, after this surprise was over, there being 
po other young ladies without cavaliers, and Knowles 
having asked to be introduced to some, he resolved 
to follow the traants, for he suspected in which 
direction they had gone. 

Cora and Julia, as the two young men approached, 
noticed that this companion of Fielding’s was a very 
handsome fellows He didnot look over twenty-two, 
There was a certain air of delicacy about him, as if 
he were not strong; but his figure was so well 
developed, so willowy and graceful, that one could 
not say he appeared effeminate, though his com- 
plexion was almost like a girl’s. 

The two came towards Cora and Julia, 

“ Miss Wynne,” Mr. Fielding said, ‘let me present 
my cousin, Herbert Knowles. Miss Seymour, Mr, 
Knowles.” 

The young man bowed, and made some courteous 
speech to each, then turned and gazed at Cora so 
eagerly that she coloured a little. 

She glanced at Mr. Fielding. He was looking 
grave, almost annoyed, Could he be jealous of the 
new comer’s sudden evident admiration ? 

“‘T have taken this old fellow by surprise, Miss 
Wynne,” said Knowles. “I.heard by chance that he 
was here, and as I wanted a little journey I thought 
I would come.” 

“ You know nothing could, give me greater plea- 
sure,” said Fielding, laying his hand on his cousin’s 
shoulder, “ than to see you.” 

“ Well, I hope not!” returned Knowles, gaily. 

“ Now let us go back to the house,” said Cora, “ and 
join the rest of the party. You will bring Julia,” she 
added, to Fielding, as Knowles sprang forward and 
tendered his arm. 

The new comer received a warm. welcome at the 
house, and speedily became the life of the whole 
party, most of whom were out on the lawn, in the 
moonlight, with the hostess and Miss Dillon. 

Everybody was gay. 

But Herbert Knowles, even while devoting himself 
to Cora managed, as we have said, to be the life of 
the whole party, 
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Cora alone noticed that every now and then Field- 
ing watched him with » singular intentness, which 
she could not comprehend. What was it she saw in 
his face—annoyance, dislike, envy? Such feelings 
were widely at variance with her conception of Field- 
ing’s character, and they annoyed her; yet what 
other interpretation could she give ? 

She grew inattentive, cold, when he addressed her, 
so he left her at last and talked quietly with Miss 
Dillon. 

“The good old boy is jealous,” Knowles said to 
Cora, in a low voice, laughing, though his eyes 
sparkled with anger. “He is a capital fellow ; but 
he always wants to be first.” 

As if to contradict this assertion presently Fielding 
came back and asked Knowles to sing. 

The latter complied without hesitation. His clear 
tenor voice rang over the moonlit landscape with al- 
most unearthly sweetness. 

The breeze had died away completely. Al! was 
still. The moonlight fell full on the singer’s face, 
He looked so perfect in his beauty that one could but 
marvel. ‘’he countenance was like that the ancient 
Greek sculptors might have chosen to depict the god 
of music. 

Perhaps @ pang of envy disturbed the enjoyment 
of more than one of the young girls, his admiration 
for Cora was so evident. It was always the way, 
however; Cora invariably monopolized every new 
comer, 

They broke up at last. 

The two cousins walked to Rose Dale with Cora 
and her aunt, for the distance was not much over a 
mile. 

Herbert Knowles appeared a very restless creature. 
Beginning with the next day, he had always some 
plan of amusement on foot. Everybody was fasci- 
nated by him, though people declared that he was 
very odd and capricious. Perhaps that gave a greater 
charm to his manners. But he never showed these 
variations of spirit to Cora. She liked him greatly. 
He seemed to her so young, such a mero boy, that 
sie soon grew to treat him almostas she might have 
done a youthful brother. 

A certain restraint grew up between herself and 
Fielding. He was kind and attentive as ever, but 
Cora could not get over the feeling which had beset 
her on the evening of Knowles’s arrival. He was 
apparently fond of his cousin. He kept with him 
constantly. But often and often Cora discovered in 
his face that same odd look which bad surprised her 
when the cousins came to her on that first evening. 
If Herbert was in unusually gay spirits, Cora noticed 
this most, She could not help believing he was jealous 
of the young fellow’s beauty, his wonderful voice, his 
charming manners and witty talk. It was a terrible 
blow and disappointment to her. These were pre- 
cisely the faults it was hardest for her to pardon. 

More than once Herbert said to her: 

“George is an odd compound! I think he likes 
me. He’s a splendid fellow ; but I suppose he fancies 
I must always be a boy. He irritates me very often 
by his airs of superiority, but I am sure he does not 
mean it.” i 

Almost two weeks went by. 

Fielding began to speak openly of his intention to 
goaway. He seemed to take it for granted that 
Knowles would accompany him. He was speaking 
of the matter one night at Miss Dillon’s and Herbert 
suddenly turned upon him.with apassion that startled 
them all. He controlled himself very soon, apologized 
for his bad temper, admitted that he had sutfered the 
whole day from a dreadful headache; but though he 
grew pleasant and gay again, even to reckless high 
spirits, there was a certain defiance in every word 
and look he addressed to his cousin which madeCora 
fear the two were on the verge of a quarrel. 

She blamed Fielding entirely. -Perhaps some un- 
acknowledged vexation at the idea of his departure 
rendered her still more severe in her. judgment. 
Julia, too, now began to tease her about ‘ielding’s 
desertion, as her friend called it, 

_Alone in her room that night poor Cora cried very 
bitterly. She knew now that she loved George 
Fielding. She loved, him; but she had discovered 
faults in his character which she could not overlook. 
He was envious, mean, tyrannical! She had mis- 
taken him utterly. Her heart had gone out towards 
au ideal, to which she had given this man’s name; 
but he bore no resemblance thereto. She felt bitter 
humiliation into the bargain. He did not care for 
ber—J ulia was right. His attentions had been those 
of idle gallantry.. He already wearied of them, and 
was going away. Cora thought the world had 
come to an end, and wondered how her crushed pride 
Was tc bear her up—how she was to pass this dis- 
mal strait. 

It was Cora’s custom often of a morning to take 
an early walk by the sea. Usually Miss Dillon's 
maid accompanied her. But this morning the maid 
Was busy with a dress that had to be finished by 





night, and Cora set out alone. She had no idea that 
any peril would come of it; she only thought she 
was violating les convenances; and about this, at 
least in so small a matter, she cared very little. 

There is at the watering-place where these in- 
cidents occurred a range of rocks, that rises from the 
water precipitously, and at certain points these cliffs 
attain a dangerous height. The walk along these 
high bluffs was a favourite one with Cora, and 
thither she now directed her steps. She was look- 
ing down a vast chasm, where the rock is split in two, 
and watching the waves thunder and break below, 
with a sort of shuddering fascination, when she was 
suddenly accosted by Herbert Knowles. 

All the preceding night he had been awake. Hoe 
got up once or twice, lit the gas, and tried to read. 
He wandered restlessly up and down the room. His 
head ached frightfully. As soon as dawn broke he 
went to the nearest druggist, got a prescription which 
he carried with him, and when he was out of sight 
drenk it down. ‘Then he started for a walk, mecha- 
nically taking the direction of Rose Dale across the 
fields, and by the coast line. Thus it was that he 
met Cora, 

Cora would have preferred not to have been dis- 
turbed. But when she saw how radiant his face be- 
came at sight of her, when he took of his hat and 
extended his hand, she could not in common courtesy 
pass without recognition. 

“T have found you at last,” he said. 
thinking of you all night.” 

Cora looked at him with avague alarm. There 
was something restless about’ him, something inex- 
plicable, something she had never seen before. She 
grew suddenly alarmed and stepped back from the 
precipice, ; 

But he caught her hands, saying, wildly: 

“Do not go. I love you, Cora—I love you!” 

She was so astounded that for a few seconds she 
could not speak, while he hurried on with words of 
passionate eloquence. 

“Hush, hush!” she said at length. “Let go my 
hands, Mr. Knowles—you hurt me! I shall be very 
angry if you go on talking in this way.” 

“I tell you I love you!” he exclaimed. “I 
have waited so long for this chance, I will speak 
now.’ 

“You must not,” she replied, firmly, “You are 
spoiling our pleasant acquaintance utterly! You 
have known me 60 short a time—you are very rude, 
I think.” 

She was thoroughly frightened by this time—but 
she could not get away; he held her too firmly. 
She looked around for help, But no one was in 
sight. ° 
e How can you speak like that?” he cried. “ Does 
time count where the heart is concerned? I seem 
always to have loved you! Oh, Cora, Cora! you 
must have known it; you cannot have been trifling 
with me.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Knowles,” she answered, “ such 
a thought never entered my miud—not for an in- 
stant.” . 

His face. was deathly pale, save for two hectic 
spots that blazed on his cheeks. His eyes glowed 
like flame, 

“Tt is not true!” he exclaimed, passionately. 
“You did know! You care for me too! You must! 
By Heaven you shall! Don’tspeak! Why, you don’t 
know what you are doing, Cora!” 

She had grown very angry while he spoke. Yet 
the sight of his suffering made her pity him, not- 
withstanding. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I never dreamed of it,” she said, 
gently. ‘Oh, Iam very, very sorry!” 

“Sorry !” he repeated, lifting his face with a wild 
laugh. : ‘That is what women always say when they 
have done all the mischief they can,” 

“You must not speak to me like that,” returned 
she, ber anger now mastering her pity. “I cannot 
permit it. Let go my hands, I say again, Mr. 
Knowles!” L 

He paid no attention to her command. 

“You don’t mean it,” hecried. “I know you don’t. 
You are only coquetting! Cora, Cora! you do care 
forme! Ab, don’t becruel! Ican’t bear it. Say 
that you have not been deceiving me during these 
heavenly days.” 

“T have not meant to,” she replied. 
knows I have not!” 

* What do you mean now ?”’ he exclaimed, in an 
altered voice. ‘‘Speak out. What do you mean ? 
Are you going to refuse me? I cannot let you break 
my heart without a struggle. Why, Cora, you would 
ruin my life—my soul! Oh, youdon't know! Don’t 
play with me. Say that you care—you will try to 
love me.” 

“Tcannot! Ilike you. I have learned to think 
bed you almost as a brother; but I cannot go beyond 
that.” 

“ You are in earnest? You are not teasing me?” 


“T have been 


“ Heaven 





“TI should be a very miserable creature f I could 
do that,” she said. 

“You called me Herbert. . You promised to——” 

“T will now, my friend, my brother, if you will 
only be like yourself,” she said, “and let me go.” 

She shuddered as she glanced down into the abyss 
and saw how wild and incoherent he was becoming, 

“Let me hear you say it once more. You don’t 
love me ?” he gasped. 

Even now she could not answer angrily. The 
mortal anguish in his face prevented that. 

“ Not ag you wish,” shereplied. “ That can never 


“ As a friend, a brother?” he answered. “ Perhaps 
you mean a cousin—as Fielding’s cousin. I under- 
stand now.” 

This last insult was too much. 

“ Let me go this instant,” she exclaimed, 
instant, Mr, Knowles! 
more.” 

Knowles made no answer except to laugh aloud—a 
laugh so horrible that it chilled the blood in Cora’s 
veins. She looked- up into his face. It was con- 
vulsed, the eyes were scarcely human. Cora Wynne 
kuew then that she was in the power of a madman. 

She could not cry out, for this conviction para- 
lyzed her tongue. But in the midst of her terror sho 
tried to lift a voiceless prayer to Heaven for help. 
It was her only hope. 

“Now I think you will hear me!” he exclaimed, 
and again that laugh broke from his lips. ‘ Look 
down yonder.” 

He pointed to the abyss below, and Cora saw mur- 
der in his glance. He was mad—mad! and she was 
alone with him. 

Cora Wynne was a brave girl, physically and men- 
tally. Half dead as she was with fright, she could 
think, could comprehend that her one hope of escape 
lay in soothing him. But still her tongue refused 
to speak. She looked eagerly in every direction ; 
but not a human being was in sight. No aid. No 
escape. 

“ She doesn’t love me! 
moaned. “It-is coming back! 
dreadful night!” 

“ Herbert,” she said, softly, at last, regaining her 
speech. “ Let us go, my aunt will be expecting me. 
She is fond of you. She will want to see you. Let 
us go.” 

He looked at her with a vacant stare. Tho light 
had died out of his eyes, the fierceness out of his 
face. 

“ How soft your voice is,” he murmured. “ Oh, 
my darling, my darling! I must have been dream- 
ing. How did we get here? How hot the air is! 
How my head throbs!’’ 

“Tf you will goto the house with me I will get 
you some cologne and bathe your forehead,” she 
said, as a wild hope sprang up in her heart at his 
sudden gentleness, though every word showed how 
astray his mind was, 

“ Yes,” he auswered, “that would do me good, 
Why I thought we had had a quarrel—that you did 
not love me.” 

“You are my good Herbert,” she said. 

“Your dearest! Say that!’ he cried, with new 
agitation. “You love me. Say you love me—that 
you will be my wife.” 

Her first impulse was to soothe him by responding 
as he wished. But even then she remembered that 
if she freed herself from danger by uttering that 
falsehood she might ruin all possibility of his ever 
recovering his reason. The shock of finding that 
she had deceived him would wreck his brain utterly. 
Such conduct on her part would be worse than mur- 
der. Yet if she hesitated she might lose her life, 
But if it must be she could die easier than to cone 
sign him to a living death. 

She could not speak. 

“Did you hear?” he repeated. 
You sre to be my wife—at once! 
coquetry !” 

Just a word and she should be safe! She could 
not utter it. She felt as if it would be her own sen- 
tence of eternal misery if she trifled now, though 
she should do it to save her life. 

‘Herbert! Herbert!” she cried, and she made 
another effort to get free. 

He held her hands as in a vice, 

“ You love him!”’ heshrieked. ‘ The fiends have 
just told me! Heshan’t have you! He shan’t have 
you! Wecan die together! I'll not lose you! No, 
no, I will not!” 

He dragged her towards the precipice. It was 
but a step, and then—death. The suulight danced 
before her eyes. She could see the distant beach, a 
group of people there—houses far off. The breeze 
brought mockingly to her ear the sound of childish 
voices, faint, distant; shouts and merry laughter, as 
the little ones played by the surf, attended by their 
nurses. But if she bad had strength to cry out, her 
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voice could not have reached the other shore—the 
wind would have beaten it back, on this side—and 
there was nobody near. 

To see, hear, realize all this,in that awfal instant, 
which seemed eternity; to know there was not @ 
possibility of human aid—not if tle distant beach 
were lined with strong men eager to help; death 
¢lose upon her—death! 

His burning eyes were staring into ‘hers. His 
fevered breath smote her cheek. His awful laugh 
rung in her ear. 

“T dreamed of this once,” he whispered, “ Yes, I 
did! Together! We are going together! My dream 
has come true! Such a beautiful dream! Kiss me, 
beloved! Up among the stars we shall wander. for 
ever! Mine, mine! Nobody can take you from me 
now—nobody! George, 1 have won her—for ever, 
for ever |” 

The girl’s blinded eyes wandered once more to 
the sky, to the distant beach. Dizzy, half-uneon- 
scious as she was, she yet struggled instinctively for 
life, and powerful as madness made Knowles, she 
was for the moment as powerful. 

Thus they swayed to and fro on the edge of the 
terrible precipice. 

But it could not last for ever. The struggle, in- 
deed, did not last a minute, though it seemed, as we 
have said, an eternity to Cora, Her strength left 
her suddenly, as it always leaves one who has over- 
tasked his or her powers—left her as weak as a 
child. 

He seemed to realize it instantaneonsly. He felt, 
in fact, her muscles yielding, her form sinking down, 
limp and helpless. He uttered a mighty cry, seized 
her more tightly, and turned to make the terrible 
leap. 

At that instant, with the bound of a lion, like a 
flush of lightning, came George Fielding to the 
rescue. 

He had gone to his cousin’s room that morning to 
awake him, impelled by some strange feeling he could 
not have explained, for he had never done it before. 
Finding Knowles missing,’ the. mysterious impulse 
led him to take the road to the eliffs, Suddenly he 
heard ashrick of terror. He looked around. ‘I'lre 
road he was on traversed at this point a deep cut. in 
the side of a hill leading down to the beach—and the 
shriek apparently came from the fields above, which 
were out of sight. Another and another shriek fol- 
lowed, and now, to his horror, he thought he recog- 
nized Cora’s voice. 

It was the work of an instant to leap the fence at 
the side of the road, and rush up to the top of the 
cliffs, where he saw, a few paces off, Cora and 
Knowles struggling om the side of the well-known 
chasm, the latter evidently on the point of precipi- 
tating bis victim into the frightful abyss below. 
With one blow, aimed well and truly, he sent 
Knowles reeling back, stunned, from the preclpice, 
Then he caught the fainting Cora in his arms and 
bore her away from the scene of danger, to a green, 
mossy bank close by. 

“You are safel 
he was crying. 

He needed no explanation to understand tho 
position, save except to guess how Cora had come 
there, About his cousin he knew everything. 
Eighteen months previous Herbert Knowles had 
been seized with brain fever, the result of over-study. 
There was insanity in the father’s family. For many 
weeks after his recovery Knowles had been mad, but 
his cure had been pronounced perfect at length—the 
physicians had declared that no return of the malady 
was to be feared. 

But when Knowles had followed Fielding the 
latter thought he seemed excitable, and had written 
to the doctors. They replied that he was perfetly to 
be trusted—that George need apprehend no danger. 
Still he had been anxious, and had watched Herbert 
constantly. Fielding had seen the growing passion 
for Cora; had feared that it might endanger the 
newly-reestablished reason; yet he could not betray 
his fears to any human being; it would have seemed 
like blasting the young man’s whole future thus to 
expose that secret; and the wise doctors were so 
sure of their patient’s cure, 

Knowles was ill for weeks. In the wreck of bodily 
health, his senses returned. He had no recollection 
of the nearly fatal catastrophe, He scarcely re- 
membered Cora even. He lived for nine months, 
dying at last of consumption, watched over by 
George Fielding to the end with brotherly care, 

So they buried Herbert Knowles, 

It was not possible that Cora could ever forget 
that terrible day; but she is very happy now as 
Fielding’s wife, 

Cora has developed intoa noble woman, and the 
love of her and her husband is perfect. F.L.B 


Oh, my darling! my darling!” 





RATHER a novel rejoicing recently took place a 
Bramley, namely, a dinner to celebrate the dissolut 





tion of the 22nd Surrey Volunteer RifleCorps. A 
balance of 94/. remained, after the whole of the 
liabilities had been discharged. The committee de- 
cided to devote the larger portion of this sum to 
prizes, and the remainder to a dinner, to which the 
members should be invited, the surplus to be after- 
wards distributed among the efficients. of 1871 and 
1872. 

Acz or TzA PLant.—It is an admitted fact in 
Japan and China the. the older the tree the better 
the tea. The shrubs which supply the nobles of 
Japan with their favourite beverage are said to be in 
many instances 500 years old, 

Gaupingss oF Dress.—Beauty gains: little, and 
homeliness and deformity lose much, by gaudy attire. 
Lysander knew this was in part true, and refused 
the rich garments that the tyrant Dionysius proffered 
to his daughters, saying that they were fit only to 
make unhappy faces more remarkable. ; 

Tuat there is no love lost between France and 
Prussia is pretty well known. A striking i)lustra- 
tion of it is the following paragraph in a French 
newspaper :— We learn with satisfaction that a cele- 
brazed locomotive factory in Prussia, not being able 
to work at a profit in consequence of the demand of 
Prussian workmen, is about to remove to Russia, 
where labour costs only one-fifth of the wages re- 
quired by the Prussians.” 

Tue Uppgr Nitz.—The Egyptian Government is 
about to despatch an expedition for the exploration 
of the Upper Nile. The objects of this expedition, 
of which Ali Pacha is to be at the head, are to deter- 
mine the geological and physical constitution of the 
Valley of the Nile and of the Red Sea, One of the 
most important questions to which the expedition is 
to direct its attention is the possibility of establishing 
a diversion of the Nile into the old river valley, 
called by the Arabs the “ Valley of the Waterless 
River,” as this would gain a large quantity of land 
for agricultural purposes, and greatly shorten the 
passage from the Soudan into Egypt. 


cd 
FACETI 4A. 
e—— 

Tue next worst thing to raining pitchforks is 
hailing omnibuses. 

An Irishman was once asked why he wore his 
stockings inside out, “ Because there isa hole in the 
other side!” he replied. 

“ Wutcu is the plainest—you, I, or so-and-so ?” 
asked a young lady. ‘ Well, I don’t know,” replied 
her friend. ‘“ Anyhow, you are the:querist.” 

Huspanp,—T he doctor says you must'go to France 
for your health, does he? Weil, before that can be 
done*the doctor will have to doctor my pocket! 

“T HAVEN’T taken a drop of liquor for a year,” said 
an individual of questionable morals, “'Indeed! 
But which of your features is to be believed, your 
lips or your nose ?” 

“ THE foliage is fast turning to plumage,” remarked 
a sad young man, as he gazed from a window upon 
the partially denuded trees. “How -so?” inquired a 
still sadder young man. “ Don’t yousee,” replied the 
first, “that the leaves are nearly all down ?” 

* TICKETS, sir,” said a railroad ticket-collector, the 
other day to a passenger. “My faceis my ticket,” 
replied the other, a little vexed. ‘ Indeed,” said the 
ticket-collector, displaying a most powerful buuclr of 
fives; “well, my orders are to punch all tickets.” 

Some questions very naturally suggest themselves 
to an inquiring mind. An amateur farmer wonders 
“Why, on this fair earth, the ground is‘¢pread bottom- 
side up, so that it must be turned over with a plough 
before crops can be raised.” 

AN attorney, about to finish a bill of costs, was re- 
quested by his client, a baker, “to make it as light 
as he could.” “Ah!” replied the attorney, “ that is 
what you may say to your foreman, but it’s not the 
way I make my bread.” 

TOO ENCHANTING, 

Wife: “I playtoamuse you. What are you going 
away for? 

Husband: “Oh, I think your style of musie sounds 
best at a distance.” 

KCONOMICAL HUSBAND. 

“Yon are going to wear them ?”’ 

“Certainly, my love. The fact is, I cannot afford 
to pay every night for a new pair of gloves; and 
when théy are nicely cleaned like these, I am sure no 
one could tell they had ever been worn before.” 

“A HINT FOR PHE INDIGNANT POOR.” 

Farmer Jones (loq.):- Well, neighbour, how do you 
get on?” 

Farmer Brown: “Oh, we can’t complain of any- 
thing but that we are very short-handed. We could 
raise three times as much if we could only get hands 
to help do the work.” 

AN actor performing the ghost in Hamlet very 
badly, he was hissed; after bearing it a good while, 
he put the audience in good humour by stepping 
forward and saying: “Ladies and gentlemen, I am 





exceedingly sorry that my humble efforts to please 
you are so unsuccessful, but if you are not satisfied | 
must give up the ghost.” 

A MARVELLOUS GOOD WIFE. 

She: “ Now, Charley, how can you treat me s0? 
Only two months married, and yet you stay out till 
two in the morning.” 

He: Ai pons fault, my dear.” 

She: “My fault, how 2” 

He: “ Why, you see, I met a friend at the club, 
and explained to him what a dear, good, accomplished 
woman you were—the time slipped away,” vtc. 

, NEXT NIGHT. 

She : “ Why, Charley, it is taree o'clock again, you 
did not meet any one to praise me-again did you ?” 

He: “No, but this time I waited, hoping some one 
would come so that I could tell him—and that what 
kept me so late.” 

HoW TO CALL UP AN EXPRESSION. 

Artist to Model: ‘Now I want you to look as if 
you were in a great rage, an " 

Model: “Ob! I don’t know how to do that, sir; 
I’m so even-tempered that-——” 

Artist: “Oh! I ought to tell you that instead of 
the eight shillings I promised you for sitting, I shall 
only be able to give you six shillings.” - 

Model (in @ passion): “ Are you going toswindle— 
you—you—you-———” 

Artist ; “There, stand still—that’s what I want.” 

AN ERRONEOUS NOTION. 

An old farmer named Elnathan Skinner, was an 
awful spry man himself, and expected everybody to 
be likewise. Now the old gentleman hada son,s 
youth be was. If he was not quite so brisk in his 
muscles as the old gentleman, he was at least a foot 
or two ahead—in wit. The old mau was death on 
the pale horse on rousing up everybody about day- 
breyk every morning, and one morviug when his 
heir-appareut was as dull as a piece of lead, the old 
man bawls out for the tenth time ; 

“ Oh-h-h, SamJ” 

“Sir-r-r ?”” 

“ Are you, I say, are you” 

No, dad, I ain’t!” 

“ Are you going to get up?” 

“Couldn't thiuk of it, dad, possibly,” roars the 
sonorous voice of Sam. 

“Don’t you know, you scamp, how your brother 
Bill has been up aod shota whole mess of pigevus?”” 
exclaims the old man. 

“Yes, dad,” s the hopeful, “Iheard all 
that, dad, but only look what idiots them pigeous 
were, to get up afore Bill, aad be shot like salt!” 

Sam turned overand went to sleep worse than 
ever, and the old man toddled off, vowing Sam 
“ knowed a heap too much fora child of his. aye!” 

PITCH INTO ‘$ NICODEMUS.” 

A celebrated character, ‘holding a high post iu the 
law, was lately taken ill-and cou fined to his bed for 
several days. His wife, who was an auyel of a wo- 
man (as wives generally are), proposed to read for 
him, to which he readily assented. 

“ My dear, what shall I read?” 

“Oh, I don’t care much what, anythiug yoo 

lease.” 

“ But have you no choice, dear?” 

“None inthe world, love; please yourself,” 

“Shall [ read a chapter er two outof the Scrip 
ture ?” 

“Oh, yes, that'll do very well.” 

“ But what part of the Scripture shall [read ?” 

** Any part you like, love.” 

“But, dear, you must have some choice, some little 
preference, we all have tliat.” 

* No, I have none in the world, dear, read any part 
you like best.” 

“But [ would rather please you, dear John, and you 
surely have a preference.” - 

“Well, well, dear, if you please, then, pitch into 
Nicodemus.” 

JONES TELLS HIS’ EXPERIENCE. 

When I was a boy, my father, who was a good 
man, sent me to seliool, and gave me what he called 
a liberal education. I went to school during the 
winter. In the summér I remuined at home; | 
ploughed, I sowed, I raked and I mowed. | { wass 
farmer’s boy. Well, I graw older. Iitarght a school. 
I studied law. Law didn't'agree with me; thouglit 
to become a minister of the Gospel, but my com 
science wouldn’t allow meto. I went iuto a grocers 
shop a8 an assistant. Its stock was made up of an il 
finite number of articles, which, according to the 
advertisement, were too numerous to mention. I ad- 
vanced; I bought out my ‘employer; I grew riclér 
every day, and, finally, with a capital of oue thousand 
pounds, I went into an extensive business. I prot 
pered; I married; and at length I “ burst.” 

I felt bad. 

Thad a wife—yes, I hada wife. 

Well, one morning I awoke aud found myself 
widower, and in debt, and I could not pay my debls 
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40 I shifted the: responsibility, and ran away with— 


myself. 

I didn’t feel quite so bad. 

I had one hundred pounds. I bought ‘a suit of 
clothes, and a bunch of cigars. I went to Boston. 
Thought Boston a nice—a very nice place ; the people 
were nice ; the streets were nice, and the shops were 
nice; bat somehow or other everything and every- 
body were too nice forme. Men looked sharp at me 
over their pointed collars,and women didn’t look at 
mo atall. My star was‘on the wane, 

I felt bad. 

I went to my hotel. I counted my money—I had 
fifty pounds. I meditated. I felt bad, Resolved to 
go to New York; packed my trunk, and went to New 
York. Creditors arrested me; compelled me to swear 
how much I was worth ; swore I wasn’t worth a penny, 
I was set at liberty. Felt better. Counted my money; 
twenty-five pounds. Felt worse. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue exports of manufactured articles, from the 
United States iu 1873 were: machinery, 3,120,984 | 
dols. ; locomotives, 952,655 dols.; nails and spikes, 
856,299 dols.; steam boilers, 232,546 dols. ; castings, 
159,234 dols. ; rails, 104,054 dols.; stoves, 115,792 
dols.; stationary engines, 111,607 dols.; general 
iron manufactures, 3,262,170 dola,; edge ‘tools, 
846,452 dols.; fire-arms, 1,181,869 dols,; ‘general 
manufactures of steel, 297,541 dols. 

Exports or Steam Enoines—The value. of 
steam engines exported from the United Kingdom in 
January was 259.6127. In this total the exports to 
Germany figured for 80,2202, those to Italy for 
12,4762, those to Egypt for 14,6032, those to Brazil 
ior 14,3681., those to British India for 87,7511, and 
those to Australia for 14,6751. Our exports of steam 
engines increased fn Januaty this year, to France, 
Brazil, British India, and Australia; but they de- 
creased to Russia, Spain, Italy and Egypt. 








A Royat station is about to be erected at Wolver- 
ton for the private use of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, their visitors and suite. The new station 
takes the form of a commodious entrance hall, ap- 
proached by a covered way for carriages, and apart- 
ments for the Prince and Princess. 

THirty-Five Days in AN Open Boat. ~A 
terrible story of privation and horror has been told 
by the crew of a boat belonging to the barque 
“ Arrican,” of Greenock, bonnd from Sunderland to 
Calcutta. She was burnt in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean, and her crew escaped in three boats, the 
safety of two of which has already been notified. 
News of the third has also been received bya relative 
of one of the men. They were for thirty-five days 
helplessly tossing about, exhausted by privation, 
heat, and exposure. When their food had been all 
consumed they cast lots: which should die; but the 
lots falling on the only boy among them they fore- 
bore to killhim. Some of the men went raving mad 
and fought, and one begged to be killed, being, tired 
of such torments, Every variety and extremity of 
horror was endured, untilat last they were picked 
ap and taken to Calcutta. 

Tus Navy IN THE OtpgenN Timz.—Mr, 0. Noel 
Welman writes :— 1 have lately found among my 
old family papers a statement of the English navy as 
it existed nearly 150 years ago, when our population 
and wealth were so much less than at the present 
time. I send it to you, thinking some of our readers 
may be comforted by knowing that, on the whole, 
our expenditure in this: branch of the service has not, 
éven with ironclads and their boilers, increased be- 


yond the just prgportion of the past with the present |, 


age :—‘ List of ships, with their guns and men, 1728: 
—Seven of 100 guns, with 5,530 men ; 18 of 90 guns, 
8,840 men ; 16 of 80 guns, 8,320 men ; 24 of 70 guns, 
10,560 men ; 18 of 60 guns, 6,570 men; 46 of 50 guns, 
12,880 men ; 24 of 40 guns, 4,560 men ;6 of 39 guns, 
930 men ; 27 of 20 guns, 3,270 men, 5 with 34. gans 
in all (fire-ships and bombs), 180 men ; 27 with 210 
suns in all (sloops and yachts). 1,095 men—total, 
213 ships, 10,234 guns, 62,735 men.’” 

Tue CenTeNARY oF MicHarL ANGELO’s BirTH.-— 
An interesting announcement was made by Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell in his speech at the Royal 
Academy banquet. . He said: “ The 6th of Marcli 
hext year is the fourth centenary of the birth of; 
Michael Angelo, Florence and Italy propose to ce- 
lebrate that anniversary in a ‘mannor worthy of the 
occasion, Happily, there are circumstances tliat 
enable Florence to pay honour to that great man in 
® Way it is impossible for any other city todo. The 
steat collection of the Buonarotti correspondence is 
for the first time to be opened to the world, Tho seal 
% secreey which has-perplesed so many writers is to 
be removed. It contains 700 ietters of Michael An- 


temporaries. With this large mass of material at 
hand, Signor Gotti is about to publish a new life of 
Angelo, Itisto be published on the same day in 
French, Italian,and German. He has secured a very 
competent English translator, who is also an artist.” 

Canwanizs.—Rather more than three hundred years 
ago, a ship partly laden with little green birds 
captured in the Canary Islands, having been wrecked 
near Elba, the birds made their escape, flew to the 
island, and there settled themselves. Numbers of 
them were caught by the inhabitants, atid on account 
of their sprightly vivacity and the brilliancy of their 
‘voices they soon became great favourites, and rapidly 
spread over Europe. The original colour of the 
canary is not the bright yellow with which its 
feathers aré generally tinted, but a kind of dappled 
olive green, black and yellow, either colour predo- 
minating according to circumstances. By careful 
management the bird-fanciers are able to produce 
canaries of e tint between the three coloars, 
having instituted a set of rules by which the D, weg, 
and arrangement of the colouring is reduced to a 
regular system. Still, the original deppled green is 
always apt to make its appearance, and even when 
two coloured birds are mated, a. green ove is pretty 
sure to be found in the nest. 





SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 
Lrrs has a burden for every one’s shoulder, 
None may escape from ite trouble and care; 
Miss it in -youth, and ,’twill come when we're 
older, 
And fit us as close as the garments we wear, 
Sorrow comes into our homes uninvited, 
Robbing the heart of its treasure of song ; 
Lovers grow cold, and our friendships are 
slighted, 
Yet somehow or other we worry along! 


*Midst the sweet blossoms that smile in our faces, 
Grow the dank weeds that would poison and 


blight ; 
And e’en in the midst of earth’s beautiful places 
There’s always a something that isn’t just right! 
Yet oft from a rock we may pluck a gay flower, 
And drink from a spring ina desolate waste; 
They come to the heart like a heavenly dower, 
And nought is so sweet to the eye or the taste. 


Everyday toil is an everyday blessinz, 
— poverty’s cottage and crust we may 
share; 
Weak is the back on which burdens &ro pressing, 
But stout is the heart that ie strengthened by 
prayer. 
Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter, 
Just when we mourned there was none to be- 
friend ; 
Hope in the heart make the burden seem lighter, 
And somehow or other we get to the end! 


GEMS. 

Raswwess is the fruitful parént of misfortune. 

Beware of him who regards not his reputation, 
. Tuexs is no wretchedness like self-reproach. 

As charity covers, so modesty prevents a multitude 
of sius. 

Srmprrerrr is one of the striking characteristics of 
real genius. 

Hors very often opens the door for disappointment 
to shut it. 

Tue glory of great'men ought always to be rated 
according to the means used to acquire it: 

TINK before you speak, and. think before whom 
you speak; think why you speak, and think what you 
speak, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Frrgp Panrsntps.—Boil and slice thinly, have 
ready hot lard, put them in, and brown without burn- 
ing. Serve with fried meats. 

Raised Warrizs.—One pint-of sweet milk, one 
heaped teacupful of butter, three eggs, a teaspoonful 
of thick brewers’ yeast, one quart of flour, and another 
teacupful of sweet milix, in which: is dissulved a 
quarter of & teaspoonful: of soda, Let it rise until 
light, then bake as other wafiles. Serve with butter 
and sugar. 

A Nice Wutre.Sour.—Break. up a shin of veal ; 
let it soak in.cold water about two hours ; then put 
it to boil in four quarts of water, with an onion, a 
little mace, pepper, and salt; let it boil about five 
hours, Strain it through a sieve, aud set away 
tocool until the nextday. Then take off all the fat, 
wiping it with a cloth; put itto boil, When quite 





d 1,800 addressed to hint by his eminent con- 


hot, if not-well-seasoned, edd whatever may be re~ 





quired ; mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with water; 
stir it until it boils, then add a pint of good sweet 
milk, and give one boil: 

How To Carve,—In carving meatit is almost an 
invariable rule to cut across, not along the fibre; 
the fillet or under side of the sirloin of beef forms 
an exception; it must be sliced in the direction of 
the fibres. In joints of meat, in poultry or game, 
it is necessary to know the point where the bones 
can be separated, in order to introduce the knife 
where they can be nearly divided. The carving- 
knife should always be sharp, of a size and form 
suitable for the article before you. The fish-knifo 
and fork of silver, large, the blade of the knife 
broad. For large joints of meat, a long, sharp 
knife; for poultry, a shorter, pointed blade, but long- 
handled knife, to obtain a command in separating 
the joints. The fork which is used to steady the 
joint. or bird must be steel, two-pronged, and pro- 
tected by a guard, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
e—_—_—_— 

Tie Ceylon pearl fishery, which closed for the sea 
son on the 4th, realised 1,250,000 oysters, worth 
12,0002. 

Durine April, 1874, 15,639,648 Ibs. of tea were 
cleared at the London Custom-house, about one mil+ 
lion more‘than in the same month last year, 1873. 

Dr. Hansury SMITH writes to say that the Eng- 
lish imperial gallon is 277274 inches, and is about 
one-fifth more than the American gallon, which is 
exactly 231 cubic inches in capacity. 

Lapy Fettowss, the widow of the traveller, Sir 
Charles Fellowes, has just died at the Isle of Wight. 
She has bequeathed a large and curious collection of 
watches, accumulated during her lifetime, to the 
British Museum. 

Lorp Mayor Lusx is to have a baronetcy as a 
reward for the splendid hospitality with which he 
has kept up the traditions of the City. ‘'he ball to 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh is allowed to be 
one of the most brilliant entertainments the City has 
given for a very long time. 

It is a common practice to bring children in 
France affected with the whooping-cough to a gas 
factory to respire theairthere. Dr. Massola has 
shown that it is the infusoria in the atmosphere that 
causes the paroxysm, and by taking prepared carbu- 
lic acid jujubes, the spasms in the second stage of the 
cough are completely allayed. 

CotoneL HenDERSON has ordered the metropolis 
to-be placarded with bills giving notice that any per- 
son who permits his dog to go at large after having 
information, or reasonable ground for believing it to 
be in a rabid state, or to have been bitten by any dog 
in a rabid state, is liable to a penalty of 5/. Strict 
orders have been given to the police toscize all stray 
dogs, whether muzzled orunmuzzled, not immediately 
under the control of some person. 

Tus design for the late Duke of Brunswick’s monu- 
ment to be erected by the City of Geneva has been 
decided on. ‘It will consist of a red granite base, 
upon which will be ranged six bronze statues of the 
late duke’s relatives, half as large as life, and relieved 
by six lions. Tho statues will be surmounted by @ 
canopy supported by columns of Carrara marble, and 
the whole will be crowned by an equestrian statue of 
the late duke, 

THe FAasHIONABLE QUARTERS.— The Queen’s 
Bays, which bas by its general good conduct won the 
respect and good wishes of the inhabitants of Brigh- 
ton, is expected to leave the Preston Barracks about 
the end of June, and they will be replaced by the 
7th Dragoons (“ Princess Royal’s Own”) Guards, 
known as “The Black Horse,” who have not been 
stationed in Brighton since their arrival from the 
Cape of Good Hope nearly a quarter of a century 


0. 

a police do strange things at times. A distin- 
guished member of the force caught small boy in 
the act of gathering dandelions upon an enclosed 
patch of railway bank at Notting Hill, and took him 
to the station, where he was locked up all night, the 
charge being regarded as too serious for bail. Next 
morning the boy was taken before the presiding ma~ 
gistrate at Hammersmith, and was immediately dis- 
charged, the magistrate saying there was nothing 
dishonest in what he had done. 

Josepn ‘TuRNER, who lived to the age of 101 years 
and 2 months, has just died at Wallrow, Highbridge, 
near Bristol. The deceased, a carpenter, possesseda 
remarkable strong constitution, and only kept his bed 
a fortnight previously to his death. Up to the last 
his faculties were very clear, and when high wages 
and the dearness of provisions formed the topic of 
conversation, he would refer to the time in his life 
when he worked for half-a-crown a day and paid 
1sv 10d. a loaf of bread, and the same price per foot for- 
timber. 
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“Ler England Mourn for Livingstone” (national song), 
J. Guest, 52, Fenchurch Street, E, C.—Mr. Oswald Allan 
bas written a very graceful poetical tribute to the memory 
of the great explorer, which Mr. John Guest has simply 
and effectively set to music. The song is intended fora 
daritone or contralto voice, its compass being from E 
to E. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Putvera.—The marks of the wounds described by you 
asually last as long as life. 

L. J.—In all such cases. the non-receipt of a reply indi- 
cates that, after due consideration, there is nothing 
favourable to the writer to be said upon the subject. 

Lapcrnum.—Use a little lavender water twice a day, 
and continue the cold water morning bath, You write 
wery well, 

C. P.—It is unnecessary to send any stamps, because 
any service rendered to correspondents is gratis as far 
as they are concerned. 

Ernest.—When the time comes Cupid will point out 
the way, that is, if he be properly cherished and inquired 
of 





Lizziz.—A girl should certainly be advised not to 
marry a man old enough to be her father, and it is per- 
haps proper to tell her that the first letter of a Christian 
oame should be a capital letter. 

Aw Otp Sunsceaiptée (Cardiff).—Your letter is legibly 
written; in it there are two words incorrectly spelled. 
The other question can only be answered by a surgeon 
who has had an opportunity of seeing the case. 

W. J. T.—The only way we could have assisted you 
‘vould have been to insert a description of your personal 
appearance, but this is just the thing your letter does not 
contain. 

Mary M.—In the time that has elapsed the gentleman 
may probably have found the object of his search, and it 
‘would seem that your better course is to consider the 
a@fair as thus ended. 

Ex¥r.—We should be better able to deal with your ques- 
tion if you would transcribe or cut out the paragraph 
referred to and send it us. At all events in this way mis- 
ap»rehension will be avoided. 

L. M. (Weston).—To find the address of a gentleman 
named Wood who lived in Loudon fifty years ago is about 
as difficult a task as to find a needle in a load of hay. 
May be he has gone the way ofall flesh. We are unable 
to assist you in this matter. 

T. B. J.—The best thing for a young lady to do whose 
hair is of the nature described, is to clip about a quarter 
of an inch off the hair once a month, and wash the head 
three times a week with yellow soap and warm water. 
Use plenty of water—two hot waters and one cold, as the 
old women say. 

Sxowprop.—The flower whose name you have selected 
as 2 signature to your letter, if it ever grows in a large 
town, is there found in some nook or corner or high-up 
-window-sill, oll alike removed from the gaze of an ordi- 
mary observer. Visitors to the town are puzzled to find 
it, as much so as they are to find you by the too slender 
elue you have given. 

CLaung.—No; when the present series of Interna- 
tional Ethibitions was commenced in 1871 it was ex- 
pected that one would be held in each year for ten years, 
that is, until the year 1880. I[t has, however, since nm 
resolved that the series should be discontinued after the 
elosing of the present exhibition in October next, 

G.—1. Very iikely ; but we are without authoritative 
information on the subject, 2. A good remedy is to take 
sufficient exercise in the fresh air and suitable aperient 
medicine, 3. Frequent ablutions. 4; We should say 
that the texture of the hair is very fine and very nice 
and that its colour is a rich dark brown, 

Una.—The Star of the Order of the Garter is of silver, 
and in shave is a sort of cross irradiated with beams of 
silver, The motto of the order is inscribed on the blue 
velvet garter worn below the left knee. The words of 
the motto are “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” which are 
asually translated “ Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 
Besides the star and the garter there are other insignia 
of this ancient and illustrious order of knighthood, 

J. W. R.—The rules and the verses are flavoured with a 
sufficient amount of cautious suavity to induce people 
generally to pronounce them very good in their way; as 
to novelty or originality, perhaps the less said the better. 
Both in prose and rhyme you set forth some of those 
truisms which, owiug to their narrowness and onesided- 
ness, are after all not so very true. For example, we very 
much question whether any anoun’ of the mere study of 
the rules of elocutionwill make an effective public speaker. 
‘There must in such an one be a spontaneity, a power of 
repartee and asympathy with his audience, which are 
mere the results of a natural gift than the fruit of atten. 
tion to rules, We have read of the labour undergone by 





orators as to the matter of their speeches but their voices 
and actions are influenced and regulated by their own 
sympathy with the subject, There is a great distinction 
to be drawn between an orator and an actor, The one re- 
etme emotions ivfluencing his own heart at the time 

speaks, the other artistically interprets the meaning 
of the author of a play. An actor's object is principally 
to amuse and per to educat An orator’s desire 
is to win the people to his own way of thought and there 
and then to induce them to indicate their acquiescence 
with his principles and views. Therefore, to the extent 
that an actor's art is imported into an orator’s purpose 
by so much will the latter lose his influence with the 
people and fail. For these reasons we think your dramatic 
rules for public s 
Then, as to the rhyme. It is jumping to a conclusion to 
suppose that the mere cultivation of a saving propensity 
will confer upon a youth the summum bonum of this 
world: The millionaire is not necessarily happy, the 
miser certainly is not, and even the moderate-saving 
retired tradesman or cee is not made happy 
merely by his money. Neither wealth nor competence 
can purchase affection, they can’t ensure health, nor do 
they bestow a cheerful fn aig anda bright hope for the 
future. ‘‘ There's a deal of things goes to a’ things,” as 
they say in Scotland; certainly that youth's education 
will be founded on @ very narrow basis who is taught 
that “‘life’s joys” may be freely shared in the future 
merely by the saving of money. 


TWO BY TWO. 


Up and down this gladsome world we wander, 
Two by two; 

See its sights, and learn its truths to ponder, 

‘ Two by two; 

Smiling lads and winsome lassies stand 

In life’s rosy portals hand-in-hand ; 

As soon as he can walk, John takes the road 

To some Mary’s ever-bright abode ; 

And pattling Mary moulds, of, plastic clay, 

Rare pies for Johnny, as they steal away, 
Two by two. 

Noah filled the ark, unto his foresight given, 

wo by two; , 
And since the Flood, love peoples its own 
heaven, 





Two by two; 
spe Satis and Charleys carved on birchen 
ar’ 


. 
Tell us where lovers strayed within the park ; 
Adown the lake at summer's eventide, 
Oft-times we see two mimic shadows glide; 
And telltale curtains tantalize our sight 
With — of sweethearts, courting by dim 
ight, 
Two by two. 
Yofith and age, all seek enchanted Aidens, 
Two by two; 
Marriage vows bind willing men and maidens, 
Two by two; 
Two eyes to failings then should e’er be blind; 
Two ears should hear but geutle words and kind ; 
Two hands be glad to work another's will; * 
Two feet be patient other’s needs to fill ; 
Two people, thus, earth's aoe race will run; 
Two hearts, united thus, will be as one, 
Not two by two, L.S. N. 


West Ripine or Yorxs.—That is a very pretty motto 
you have chosen as the heading foryour notepaper. And 
just as pretty in its way is the letter you have sent us. 
‘Lo subject such a letter to the usual process of mutila- 
tion would be, we fear, a cruel way of showing our appre- 
ciation of the writer's merits, because it would thus be 
shorn of its charms. There are well authenticated cases 
of men falling in love with a lassie whom they have 
never seen, but whose letter they have read; if ever 
there was an epistle calculated to awaken tender senti- 
ments in the breast of an erdent youth that which you 
have indited is one. If the fates would but ordain that 
you should write to him of whose candidature you would 
approve your object must be attained. 

AspPrrant.—The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, author 
and statesman, was born Dec. 31, 1805. He is conse- 
quently in his sixty-ninth year. He sat as M.P. for 
Maidstone 1837-41 ; for Shrewsbury 1841-47 ; returned for 
Buckinghamshire at the elections from 1847 to the pre- 
sent time ; Chancellor of the Exchequer from February 
to December, 1852, and from February, 1858, to June, 1859; 
for the third time Chancellor of the Exchequer, July, 
1866, to February, 1868; First Lord of the Treasury, 
February 25, to December 8, 1868, comparison of 
“ Sybil,” one of his earliest novels, with *‘ Lothair,” his 
latest, exhibits clearly his political opinions. Mr. Dis- 
raeli takes the historical part of Torvism, but rears it on 
a strictly popular and even democratic basis. No power 
should be allowed to continue save in conjuction with 
the popular will. Hence his Reform Act, wherein, na- 
turally enough, he was opposed by the narrow and ob- 
structive members of his own party. 


Haprrr Srac, Tue Satxor, tall, fair, blue eyes, and 
handsome, wishes to correspond with a young lady who 
is tall, fair, and thinks she can love a sailor. 

Heart or Oak, medium height, a marine, hazel eyes. 
and fresh pl Respondent should be loving, 
and fond of home and children, 

Eypiess Cuain, twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., fond of music; 
will make a loving husband toa young lady about twenty, 
fair, and of medium height. 

JOE THE Marine wishes t> correspond with a young 
lady who is tair, blue e loviug and domesticated, 
** Joe” is tall, good looking, loving, and fond of home 
and music, 

Frying Rorat, a sailor, dark hair,’ whiskers and a 
silken moustache, good looking, and is the pet of the 
ship. Respondent must be of a medium height, loving, 
and fond of home and music. 

Love Conquers ALL, twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., a seaman in 
the navy, dark complexion, hair and eyes, handsome 
and loving, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-two- 
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in the noavy, dark complexion, hair and eyes, handsome 
and loving, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. 

RomEo, un anglais, age de vingt-trois ans, dans une 





sition honorable mais desire ep une 
emoiselle, allemande, italienne, ou francaise. Elle doit 
avoir un dot, mais pas plus que vingt ans. 

Karxest SExpxer, twenty-three, manly lookiug, brown 
hair and eyes, in very health, and earning 363- por 
week, would like to correspond with a pretty girl about 
nineteen, who is amiable, and a housekeeper, 

Lovina Agcy, nineteen, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 

retty, affectionate, and domesticated. ondent must 
a few years older than herself, rather tall, loving, fond 


kers are valueless, if not mischievous. | of home, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 


Brunswick desires to correspond witha well connected 
fair young lady. She must be of the medium height, 
loving, and about eighteen. “ Brunswick” is in a good 
business and has good prospects. j ‘ 

SrayKeRk JAcK, nineteen, 5ft. 2in., a sailor, light-blus 
eyes, and good looking, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age, who is good lovking, af. 
fectionate, and fond of home and children, r 

Frayces Emma would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman, who is very loving, fond of home, and 
about twenty-four. She is tall, has dark hair, blue eyes, 
very good tempered, fond of home, and would make a 
good wife. 

Ernest, twenty-eight, tall, dark, gentlemanly, very 
steady and affectionate, well educated, and has 1701. per 
anuum, with good prospects, would like an early marriage 
with a lady about twenty-two, well educated, affectionate, 
with about 501, per annum; only child or orphan pre- 
ferred. 

Semper Fipeus, thirty, tall, fair, well educated, of good 
habits, and with an income of 6001. per annum, wishes to 
marry before going abroad; The lady should be fair, 

retty, accomplished, and possess some income, Any 
ady who answers this description is earnestly requested 
to reply. 

nde Bow ttrxzs wishes to marry a young woman about 
twenty-four, who has dark eyes and complexion, is me 
dium height and domesticated ; a London lass penrocred, 
His occupation is under Government, with an income of 
50l. per annum and everything found. He is dark, loving, 
and fond of home. 

G. H., twenty-nine, possessed of an income of 200l. per 
annum, tall, fair, and of a loving disposition, wishes to 
correspond with a lady with a view to marriage. He 
would wish the lady to be tall, of a dark complexion, and 
an affectionate disposition, and Pp some money 
to assist him in starting in a lucrative business. 

Dick StTaruicut, thirty-five, 5ft. 8in., a widower, no 
children, fair complexion, cheerful and affectionate dis. 
position, and has a salary of 2001. per annum, desires to 
correspond with a dark, domesticated young lady about 
twenty-six, with a view to matrimony. She must be 
cheerful and affectionate. 

ComMuNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

J. W. 8, is responded to by—‘‘ Lady Pearl.” 

Houz Comrorts by— M. J. W.” a young widow. 

Joux M, by—‘“ Lucy,” who thinks she is all he de. 





res. 

Cast Aprirt by—“ Annie,” seventeen, tall, dark, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, very loving, and domesticated. 

A So.ptzex by—“ Queen,” teen, tall, genteel, 
looking, and a Templar. 

Hager H. by—“Gilla,” seventeen, 5ft. 5in., a blonde, 
pretty, musical, a good singer, affectionate, good tem 
pered, and domestica 

J.C, H. S, by—~** Ada,” twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, 
good looking, of a loving disposition, and thinks she ws 
all he requires. 

Bint W.: by—" Lottie,” twanty-five, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, of a loving disposition, and fond of 
home. 

Rout or tus Sza by—“* Maggie,” twenty, dark hair and 
eyes, of a loving disposition, domesticated, and would 
make a good wife. ] 

Morya Coratig Sr. Gzoree wishes to correspond with 
a young gentleman; an officer in the Royal Navy. He 
must be tall, dark, handsome, loving, and fond of music 
and singing. ‘* Moina” is tall, very air, has golden hair, 
and is very pretty. She is ni ; has expectat 
and is nately fond of the sea. ] 

T. W, 8S. by—* Merry Annie,” twenty-four, medium 
height, brown hair, gray eyes, a good housekeeper, and 
thinks she would suit him; by—“* Nellie B.,”’ black eyes, 
wavy hair, rather good looking, loving, domesticated, 
and would make any man happy; and by—‘* A Lonely 
One,” who thinks she is the person to suit him, she is 
steady, affectionate, good tempered, and would like w 
know in what position he is placed. 
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